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For the Companion. 
MOLLY MALONE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


In an humble cottage on the banks of the 
Shannon—which, as you know, is in the west- 
ern part of Ireland,—lived Molly Malone. 

When I say cottage, you are not to think of a 
neat, white, two-story building, end to the street. 
In the first place it was not on a street at all, 
but in a field by itself. Then it was only one 
story high, and had a thatched roof. 

The floors were of clay; there was but one 
window to each of the three rooms, and that 
consisted of only two or three panes of glass. 
Yet these windows werea token of great thrift 
on the part of the Malones, for most of the cot- 
tages in Ross Manor had no glass, but only a 
hole in the wall to let in the light of day. 

Patrick Malone did not own the cottage, but 
his grandfather and his father had rented it 
before him, and he had obtained a lease of it 
during the lifetime of his landlord, a man some 
years younger than himself, so that he felt 
about as secure in his estate, as though he had 
held it by fee-simple. 

As to Molly, she never troubled her little 
head about any of these things. The birds of 
the air were not more careless and merry than 
she. 

To be sure, she had been accustomed to labor 
from her childhood. Besides milking, tending 
the dairy, and performing many household 
tasks, she would go six miles to the meadow to 
cut the peat which made their fuel, or spend the 
day digging potatoes, and come trudging home 
at night, with a basket full, gracefully balanced 
on her head. 

But labor, to one so thoroughly healthy as 
Molly, was no hardship; and while hard at 
work, she would trill one Irish song after an- 
other, or break out into some quaint jest which 
would bring a smile even to the face of her 
grave father, although he struggled against it 
as if it had been a sin. 

“Molly is all Flannagan,” he was wont to 
say, which meant that she was like the mother 
who had gone; but he seemed none the less 
fond of her, on that account. 

Molly did not remember her mother, but she 
thought she could never have loved her better 
than the dear old grandmother who, like her- 
self, was “all Flannagan,” who was, that is to 
say, quite overflowing with fun and good humor. 

These three constituted the family, unless we 
include the pigs and hens, who made themselves 
very much at home in and about the cottage. 

“Now dress yoursel’ clane and tidy, for the 
lady o’ Dunraddie has sent orders for a crock 0’ 
fresh butter,” said grandmother, one morning. 

“Sure, and that’s good news, granny!” ex- 
claimed Molly, to whom a visit to Castle Dun- 
Taddie, on any pretext, was an adventure. Then 
she hastened to put on her best homespun gown, 
and tie a clean handkerchief over her head—for 
she had never in her life worn either hat or bon- 
net. Her shoes and stockings she took in her 
hand, for the distance was three miles, and she 
meant to put them on when she came to the 
castle gates. These preparations completed, 
she and her grandmother kissed each other af- 
fectionately, and taking the crock on her,head, 
she set out with a light heart. 

Having accomplished her errand, she was just 
leaving the grounds, when out sprang a fierce 
dog which seemed ready to tear her in pieces. 
It is very probable he would have wounded her 

Severely, if a young man who was at work near 
by, had not come to her relief. He not only 
drove the dog away, but walked with Molly 
half a mile or more, and when she raised her 
eyes to thank him, she saw that he was a very 
some young man. This discovery made 


her blush and stammer terribly, though there 
Was no reason in the world why it should. 

When she related the incident to her grand- 
Mother, she made no mention of the good looks 
of her preserver, ie 
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“YE MAY AS WELL UNDERSTAND IT CAN NIVER BE,”’ 


The next Sunday, having been to church, like} 
a Christian, she went to a dance—like a heathen. 
Such is the custom of the country, and the Pope 
is responsible for it, not I. 

I will make this further apology for Molly, 
that she did not so much as know her letters, 
and had never read a chapter in the Bible, in 
her life. If she had, she would have known 
better than to break the Sabbath. 

Things being just as they were, off went Mol- 
ly, with a party of young girls as gay as herself, 
to the great bridge which crosses the Shannon 
from Ross Manor to Limerick. 

Some fifty couples were already tripping mer- 
rily to the tune of “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning,” and while Molly stood watching 
them, who should come forward and ask her to 
dance but the self-same youth who had saved! 
her from the dog, a few days before. 

Of course she could not be so ungrateful as 
to refuse, and he was so pleased with his part- 
ner, that he asked her several times more. He | 
told her that his name was Jamic McClary, and 
that he was under-gardener at Castle Dunraddie. 

When one of Molly’s companions praised the 
pink ribbons on her Sunday cap, he whispered | 
that they were “‘not so pretty as the color in 
her cheek,” which, for a beginning, was very 
well, indeed. 

The neat day he called at the cottage with a 
new variety of potato for Molly’s father, which 
so pleased Mr. Patrick Malone, that he invited 
him to call again; and so things went on very 
smoothly, and Jamie’s visits came to be looked 
upon quite as a matter of course. 

At the end of a year, Molly experienced her 
first great trial in the death of her grandmother. 
Scarcely had her spirits begun to resume their 
natural tone, when an unlooked for event oc- 
curred, which, although it could scarcely be 
called afflictive, proved to be the beginning of 
many sorrows. 

Patrick Malone, the staid widower of fifteen 
years standing, came home one day, bringing 
with him a second wife, whose main object it 
seemed to be, to overturn all the previous habits 
and customs of the family. 

To Jamie McClary she took an aversion the 
first moment she saw him, and soon contrived 
to set her husband against him, also. Worse 
yet, she alienated the heart of the father from 
his child. 

Now Molly was not a saint, and did not bear 
all this without a word in return, yet, on the 
whole, she must have conducted herself very 
properly, or that could not have happened 
which did happey. 

Just before her step-mother died—for, poor 
woman, her reign, though vigorous, was brief— 








“Take care of my child.” 

It was her first and last expression of confi- 
dence in Molly, but I know not how it could 
well have been stronger. 

Little Tommy was then a year old. 

So Molly once more took her place at the head 
of the household, Jamie once more became a 
constant visitor, and excepting an added shade 
of sadness on the face of the widower, and the 
presence of frolicsome Tommy, there was noth- 
ing to suggest the changes which had transpired. 

Nearly twelve months had elapsed before mis- 
fortdine again befel the inmates of the cottage, 
in the death of the landlord, Mr. Stithers, who 
was killed in a broil at the bar-room of an inn. 

With him expired the lease of the property, 
and when Patrick Malone would fain have re- 
newed it with his successor, he found that an- 
other man had offered a pound to the acre more 
than he could possibly pay. 

With less than a week’s warning, he and his 
were turned adrift on the world, without any 
visible or invisible means of support. 

After struggling against poverty for a time, 
with very little success, he did what many others 
of his countrymen have done—turned his face 
to the promised land, and said to Molly, “I will 
go till Ameriky.” 

“And I will go wid yees, father,” said brave 
Molly. In her heart she believed that Jamie 
would go too, for he had been very tender to 
her, in her trouble, and would have married 
her out of hand, only that she delayed, till her 
father should be comfortably settled. In this 
belief she was mistaken. 

“What, give up my place at Dunraddie, to go 
on such a fool’s errand as this? Sure, Molly, 
darling, it’s joking ye are!” 

“So this is all your fine promises is worth,” 
queth Molly. 

“Just to hear her! Och, the onreasonable- 
ness of women! Haven’t I been besaching ye 
to go to the praste, ivery day fora month? and 
haven’t I offered ye as good a home as a gir-r-l 
need have? and now to hear her!” said Jamie. 

“But my father,” said Molly. 

“‘He’s ould enough to take care o’ hisself.”’ 

“J fear he’ll find it hard to part with Tommy.” 

“Part wid Tommy! How’s that?” 

“Why, when he goes till Ameriky and laves 
Tommy with us.” 

“Tommy wid us! Well, that’s a good one! 
But ye don’t mane it, Molly ?” 

“Indade, thin, do mane it,” cried Mohs. 

“Well, thin, ye niay as well understand that 
it can niver be.” 

“Thin ye may as well understand thatI will 
niver be your wife.” 

In vain Jamie explained the impropriety. of 


the castle; in vain he represented that Tommy’s 
mother had not been so very kind to her, as to 
call for any special return. Molly only re- 
plied,—- 

“I will niver part from Tommy. As to his 
mother, she trusted me and I’ll not desave her.” 
Then Jamie flew into a passion, and used wick- 
ed words, and said many bitter and reproachful 
things. Molly waited quietly till he had fin- 
ished, and then said,— 

“You'll repint of this when the say is between 
us, Jamie; for go I must, though I’m loth to 
lave you, and loth to lave swate ould Ireland, 
for I’ve loved you both, Jamie, as you know 
well. And now it’s a pity but we should part 
in kindness, for who knows whether you will 
ever again look upon the face of Molly Malone.” 
She waited for him to speak, but his wrath 
had not cooled sufficiently to allow of any con- 
cessions, and he remained silent. Then she 
went into the house, and taking Tommy in her 
arms, she sobbed like a child. She sailed for 
America, without again meeting Jamie. 

Years passed away—years of toil and hard- 
ship for Molly. Her father had been much of 
the time a helpless invalid, so that both he and 
Tommy were dependent on her for support. If 
her thoughts sometimes went back to all she 
had left behind, she never once regretted the 
choice she had made. 

I think her conduct is an instance of what 
Grace Greenwood would call “the heroic in 
common life.” 

Kyy-and-by there were changes at - oa 
Castle, and Jamie McClary came over T- 
ica. He hunted up his old swect-heart, to whom 
he vowed he had ever been faithful and true. 
If she believed and forgave him, it was just 
what you would expect of a w like her, 
and I hope be will prove a vettamiiaeband than 
he did.a lover. 

————_+@_ —_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 

HOW HE WAS FOUND. 
The®canty breakfast was over. Mr. Culner 
had gone out early to his day’s work, and his 
wife, after having given Robert his coffee and 
rolls, stood waiting fori departure, holding 
his cap in her hand. 

Robert did not seem in his usual haste that 
morning. He took up the paper and laid it 
down again, without reading, went to the win- 
dow and looked out upon the streets, which 
were wet and icy from the night’s storm, pulled 
the ears of his favo itten, and hesitated still. 

His mother na movements at first 
indifferently, then w More attention. Per- 
haps he read the questioning in her eyes, for he 
said, flushing as he spoke,— 

“Mr. Baker says I must have a new suit of 
clothes. He says he likes to have the boys in 
his store dress well, and that they all dress bet- 
ter than J.” 

Mrs. Culner was not wholly unprepared for 
this request. er husband and herself 
had talked that¥ ject over only the night 
previous, but decided there were 
no funds that could appropriated for 
Robert’s outfit. The wit setting in cold 
and sharp. Mr. Culner had been sick more 
than half of the summer months, and one child 
had been taken from the warm fold and laid 
away among the flowers. It had been a year of 
affliction, and only the closest economy had suf- 
ficed to bring them thus far without absolute 
want. 

Robert looked up into his mother’s face in 
time to see a tear fall. 

“I knew well enongh it couldn’t be,” he sai’ 
with 2 faltering voice, ‘™T, Baker told me this, 
more than a month agg and he-begins to look 
impatient. If I cannot have better clothes I 
shall lose my place; I am certain of that.” 

“Tt is a bad time to look for a new situation,” 
said Mrs. Culner, “‘ngw that clerks have been 
engaged for the winter—but we will see what 














she turned her eyes on Molly, and said,— 


taking a child along, to trouble the family at 


can be done.” 
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“Would it be best for me to speak to Mr. 
Baker?” asked Robert. “Perhaps he would 
like to know I had not forgotten what he said.” 

“Yes; tell him we will clothe you just as well 
as we can; and Robert, you must try to be so 
useful and pnest, that he will prefer you in 


your old clO§RGS to others in new ones.” 
Robert t © smile, but his heart was too 
fall. He had not told his mother all the daily 


insults to which he had been subjected by the 
jaunty cash boys, nor how sternly Mr. Baker 
had commanded him to come better dressed. 

Ile loved his mother too well to pain her with 
all this, while he knew her uneasiness would 
bring him no profit. But now something must 
be done, or the few dollars he earned, and which 
went far towards feeding his brothers and sis- 
ters, would be lost to them all. 

“T am sure Mr. Baker will not wait long,” he 
said, faintly, as he took the old cap from his 
mother’s hand. “I wish you would speak to 
father once more, and let me know what he 
says.” 

But Mrs. Culner did not speak to father. She 
knew, woman that she was, that he needed her 
strength rather than she his. She had helped 
him out of more difficulties than one, and she 
must help him out of this. 

It was with a heavy heart she put away the 
breakfast dishes, and tidied the room, and 
dressed little Ned, who was springing and crow- 
ing as if a world all light and sunshine lay be- 
fore him. But the morning’s work was done at 
last, and she must think and act. 

The house was not large, nor the closets full, 
and it did not take long for the mother to ex- 
amine each room in succession, looking over 
carefully every garment that by any possibility 
could be converted into punts and jacket. 

One after another was laid aside, with a sigh; 
all were seedy and faded—unfit for use. Her 
own broadcloth cloak, which had been her pride 
in better days, had gone the year before to com- 
fort her husband; but there was a garment, 
carefully wrapped, which even to think of dis- 
turbing was sacrilege. 

It was the cloak her only brother had left 
when he went to that cruel sea from which he 
had never returned, and it was all she had or 
could ever hope to have that was his. And they 
had loved cach other so well—he loving her bet- 
ter than all the world beside—she loving noth- 
ing better—no, not even husband, or children, 
or life, 

When Mrs. Culner had wept over his sup- 
posed loss, she had felt that she must keep this 
cluak as the only memento she had of him. It 
was very dear her, for she had seen her broth- 
er wear it untifit' was a part of himself. Every 
thread was a part of the woof of her life, and 
woven into her heart. 

“It must go,” she said, unfolding the wraps 
and Ictting the heavy folds fall. “John would 
tell me to use it if he could speak. I will strug- 
gle as long as I can for Robert’s sake, but the 
end will soon come.” 

A torrent of tears gushed from the eyes of 
the poor woman, as she spoke. She clasped the 
old garment to her lips and heart, as if she had 
again recovered the idolized brother she had 
lost, and it was only when her grief was ap- 
peased by tears that she could’sct about ripping 
and repairing the cloak. 

It was a weary task «6@imdo this garment, 
and the monotonous g of the stitches 
seemed lise clods fallingeupon John’s coffin; 
but one seam after another fell apart, until, 
with a fresh gush of tears, she gathered all in 
her arms and bore them into the sunshine. 

When Robert returned that evening she met 
him with a wan smile. 

“Tell Mr. Baker you will have new clothes in 
a week’s time,” said Mrs. Culner. 

“It’s too late, mother—he@ieharged me this 
morning.” e 

“For what?” . 

“For my poverty,” eriedthe boy, bitterly. 

“And where have yett been all day, my son?” 

“Looking for a place. I knew you could not 
afford tu have me idle.” 

“And you found none?” 

“No—none.” 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Culner, after a little, 
“perhaps it will all come right, though we do 
not sec itnow. Mr. Baker has always seemed 
Batisfied with your conduct, has he not?” 


“Yes, ma’am; and I am sure he would not 
Dare uisch2rved me this morning, only that he 
was out of humor.” 


Mrs. Culner sighed again, and taking up the 
baby, pressed its soft cheek to her lips, without 
speaking. 

Day after day the cloak assumed new forms, 
until the suit was completed,—and a beautiful 
onc it was, as even Robert acknowledged, de- 
Spite its old-fashioned color. 








Mr. Culner gazed at it in silence. He knew 
only too well, what it had cost her brave heart 
to place violent hands upon the precious relic, 
but he kissed her cheek and she felt his hand 
tremble as he did so, and was rewarded for her 
tears. 

When Robert, clad in his mulberry suit, stood 
ready" sally out in search of a new situation, 
Mrs. Culner again held the old cap in her hand. 

“I thought I should get enough out for a new 
cap,” she said, “but I couldn’t; there isn’t a 
scrap left the size of my hand. But have cour- 
age and patience.” 

Robert looked up with a smile, and he had 
never looked so much like John as at that 
moment. “Ah,” she sighed, “if my brother 
could but see my boy, he would pardon the 
sacrilege!” ‘ 

Robert went out with a light step. He was 
well dressed now, and not ashamed to meet the 
cash boys, even. Beside, he had a new cap in 
prospect, and then he would be dressed like a 
prince! It had been some days since he had 
felt like whistling, but now he plunged both 
hands into the pockets of his mulberry breeches 
and whistled like a trooper! 

“Hollo, my lad!” cried a strange voice. 
you lend us a hand?” 

Just over the way was a wooden-legged sailor, 
panting beneath the burden of a heavy trunk, 
with a carpet-bag beside. 

Robert was by his side in a moment, and the 
luggage grew light between them. They trudged 
along amicably to the hotel to which Jack was 
bound, and up two flights of stairs, into a gen- 
tleman’s private room. 

“Your luggage, sir,” said Jack, doffing his 
hat. 

“All right, my man.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Very well; there is nothing more, at pres- 
ent.” 

“Please, sir, I would like to give the lad a tri- 
fle. It’s pretty heavy luggage, sir.” 

“O, you had help, then! Well, my lad, what 
can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, sir, for a kindness like this; but I 
am looking for a situation, if you are in need of 
any one.” 

The gentleman looked at him more attentive- 
ly. “I don’t think you are large or old enough 
to answer my purpose, but you are a nice young 
fellow, and here’s a dollar for you.” 

“Thank you, but I couldn’t take it in that 
way!” cried Robert, blushing; and dropping 
the money upon the table, he bounded down 
stairs and out into the street. 

“That’s a fine lad, Jack,” said the gentleman; 
“bring him back. Perhaps he’ll do, after ally” 

Jack hobbled down stairs as fast as his wood- 
en peg would allow him, but he was not in time 
for the young feet before him. 

Jack looked this way and that. ‘“There’s the 
cap,” he muttered; “I could tell it out of a hun- 
dred;” and he raised such a sonorous shouting, 
as brought Robert to a stand-still. 

“Vd lost you, sartin, but for that cap of 
yourn,” Jack said, when he had beckoned the 
boy tohim. “Now go back and see what the 
gentleman is wanting of you.” 

“Sit down, my lad,” said the man, “and let 
me hear what it is you wish—what you can do. 
So you are in mulberry! well, I always did 
like that color.” 

The man laughed, lightly—passing his hand 
over the lad’s broadcloth. Then, as if a thought 
struck him, he asked,— 

“Boy, what’s your name?” 

“Robert Culner, sir.” 

“T half suspected it, my lad. You look like 
your mother, and that mulberry color reminds 
me of an old cloak of mine. I’m your uncle. 
Now tell me how this happens. Are your par- 
ents living?” 4 

“Yes, sir, they are both living, but they be- 
lieve you to be dead.” 

“There they are mistaken, as you see,” cried 
the man, with another light laugh. “But tell 
me, are they in this city ?” 

“Fon, ale.” 

“Then God be praised!’ and the man sank 
back, with a sigh of relief. “I’ve been inquir- 
ing for my sister, North and South. Let us go 
to her, at once.” 

A happier couple never walked Broadway, 
than were walking it now. 

Robert, coming in sight of his home, left his 
uncle and rushed in, breathless with joy. 

“You can’t guess who’s come! O, mother, 
you can’t guess wre’s come! It’s” — 

“John?” cried she, dropping upon the stran- 
ger’s breast. My darling brother! Has the sea 
given up its dead?” 

“Well,” said John, “the sea has a good deal 
to answer for, to be sure, but J’ve never been 
in it! I will give you my history by-and-by, 


“Can 





but what I want to know just now is, why this 
nephew of mine is sporting my favorite mul- 
berry cloak ?” 

Mrs. Culner langhed through her tears. 

“It was poverty that brought me to it, John; 
nothing else could. We are as poor as sickness 
and loss can make us.” 

“Ah, well, I’ve plenty for us all.” 

“And a new cap for me, uncle?” 

“Yes, since it was by means of the faded one 
I found your mother.” 

Suffice it to say, the trials of the Culners were 
ended. Robert was sent to school, and grew up 
to manhood, like his uncle before him, with a 
strong predilection for mulberry colored broad- 
cloth. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Whatever you have to say, my friends, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the clearest way; 

And whether you write on rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 

Just a word of friendly advice— 

Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is fitfished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 

So gather your wits in the smallest space 
If you’d win the author’s cruwn, 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT AUNT MERCY SAID. 
By Mrs, M. A. Denison. 

Aunt Mercy, in the court, over there, says 
it’s “all right”’—every thing I suppose she 
means—but if it is all right, every thing, I don’t 
see why I should be so unhappy and miserable. 

All right? Let me see. In the first place my 
father was a bad man,—yes, he must have been, 
for I have heard tell how drunk he got, and 
quarrelled with everybody about him, though 
he was a scholar and a gentleman, once. 

Then he had an awful fall, and laid in a hos- 
pital for six months, which kept him from 
drink, however. 

Then I was born, and my mother died, and I 
was taken by somebody, I don’t know who. I 
wonder why I lived? 

Aunt Mercy says, I used to be treated awful, 
and she don’t see how I escaped being killed, 
often and often. 

I can remember to this day, how I was beat 
round by an old French woman. She used to 
go picking rags and all sorts of things out of 
the streets; and when she was in liquor it used 
to seem her delight to knock me about. I’ve 
vot scars on my head, and my arms, and all 
overme. Once she just put a coal of fire on my 
foot, and made me keep still by brute force. 

It’s no wonder I feel as if I never had a child- 
hood, is it? Childhood! I marvel what it 
means, sometimes. To be sure, I could go and 
look in the shop windows, and sce the pretty 
dolls, and all the playthings that I shouldn’t 
have known how to use, and sometimes, though 
I’m seventeen now, my fingers itch to have a 
doll in my hands. 

My heart was always hungry, ever since I can 
remember, for something to love, or to love me, 
and I’d take a half dead kitten to my bosom, 
but how could [ feed it? I’ve done that more 
than once, and wept bitterly when my favorite 
was dead. 

It seems as if every thing I love, dies; but 
then Aunt Mercy says “‘it’s all for the best.” 

I think I said 1 was seventeen. Five years, 
then, I’ve lived out. When I was seven, some- 
body put me in a Home, and there I learned to 
read, and write, and work. But, because I was 
a plain child, may be, nobody seemed to care 
much for me. 

There were certain days when the Home was 
open to visitors. O, then, how I tricd to make 
myself pretty! But what was the use? My 
hair would be red, and my face freckled, and 
my hands large and coarse. It didn’t help the 
matter any by putting them under my apron; 
they’d have to be pulled out. 

I used to catch the teachers, on the sly, kiss- 
ing some of the little girls, and petting them, 
but they were the pretty ones. They’d never 
have any trouble, no matter what they did. 

And when people came there to adopt chil- 
dren,—and many of them got comfortable 
homes in that way,—there’d be pretty Bessy, 
and little Daisy, whose eyes and hands were so 
beautiful! People don’t think that children 
hear and mind what they say; but they do—O, 
yes, they do! 
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“TI couldn’t have that child’s face opposite me, 
at the table,” one man sail; and I knew he 
meant me, though he tried to hide his: gesture. 

Didn’t I want to sink into the earth then? 
I'd have covered my face all over with a mask, 
if I could, I seemed so hateful to myself. 

Pretty Bessy! Well I won’t envy her, poor 
child, for she was as sweet as a buttercup, 
How could people help loving her? 

There was no trouble in getting her adopted. 

A fair-faced lady took a fancy to her, one day, 
and said she must have her right away. So 
Bessy was taken in a beautiful carriage. | 
watched it godown the long street, with wretch. 
ed feelings. 

In a month from that time, the sweet, pale 
lady brought Bessy to see us; but we shouldn’t 
have recollected even her beautiful face, she was 
dressed in such a lovely way. Ller dress was 
sky-blue silk with white trimming, and I never 
saw any thing half so sweet as her little hat 
full of roses. 

But that wasn’t the best of it. The sweet- 
faced lady hugged and kissed her. O, that was 
the best of it! My mouth watered to sce her, 
and though I tried to be pleased, something did 
ery out so in my heart, that I had to go away 
by myself. And I missed all the nice fruit the 
kind lady sent, for they called me sullen, and 
said I was envious, and my disposition was bad. 

O, if anybody had kissed me then, I think I'd 
been willing to die. 

So time went on, and nobody wanted me. I 
grew a great girl, and gtrong, and my hands 
were only fit for flatirons, perhaps, and mops, 
and broom-handles; so I did a great deal of 
work. It seemed to ease that gnawing and 
craving within me. 

“She’s not nice looking at all, but she’s a 
beautiful worker,” the matron used to say of 
me. Scmetimes, I’d think the least love weuld 
turn me pretty; but I was so silent—thinking 
all the time—that I suppose it was hard to care 
for me. 

Once more the sweet-faced lady came to the 
Home, but O, dear! she was dressed in the deep- 
est black, and little Bessy, with her pretty face 
and winning smiles, had gone away from her. 
I mean the good God had taken her-up to heay- 
en with Himself, the matron said. 

But I overheard the lady talking to somebody 
about Bessy; telling how long she had been 
sick, and what an angel of patience she had 
been. But somehow, to me, I thought it must 
be sad for Bessy to leave that splendid home, 
for I'd not the least idea what heaven was. 

That night I had adream. I thought I died, 
and waked up somewhere on the edge of a 
stream, where flowers were growing at my feet; 
and [ cried out,— 

“Why, I never smelt such sweetness!” 

And some one said, “Tread on the flowers.” 

Then I thought I put my foot on them, crush- 
ing them down, and the whole air became filled 
with a heavenly perfume. 

Just then I saw Bessy as radiant as a queen, 
and she cried out to me, “O, Jenny, how beauti- 
ful you are!’ 

And I answered, “It must be your love that 
makes me pretty. I always said if only some- 
body would love me, I should grow beautiful.” 

Then I waked up, O, so disappointed! But I 
always seemed to feel as if I had really been to 
heaven for a few minutes, after that. 

Aunt Mercy stands to it that my dream meant 
something; that if I am good, and truc-heart- 
ed, the more I am tried the better and purer I 
shall grow; giving sweets to others, as the 
flowers I trod on did to me. Perhaps—and yet, 
I don’t know. 

I was just turning thirteen, when somebody 
wanted me. It was not because I was hand- 
some, though, but because 1 could work. And 
O, didn’t they grind me? I had to do the wash- 
ing, and the ironing, and scrub, and scour, and 
slave. 

All this I would not have minded, if once ina 
great while they had given me a pleasant word; 
but that I never got. 

The old gentleman (and his hair was as white 
as silver, too,) used to swear at me till my cars 
ached, for such little things! I always wanted 
to tell him my dream when he got in a passion, 
and ask him if he thought he was fit to go 
among pure angels and good spirits. 

At last he struck me over the head with his 
cane, and I couldn’t bear that, so | ran away— 
ran back to the Home, and they received me, 
and piticd me, for the blue welts laid on my 
neck and shoulders, then, like great cords. 

I had given up the notion that any one would 
ever love me, and consequently I formed a little 
world of my own. 

In this little world I imagined I had a mother, 
the sweetest looking woman I could picture, 
and a favorite sister, Bessy, I called her, and & 
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wonderful lover, who was too beantiful to live, 
gave in dreamland. 

And so when they thought 1 was silent and 
stupid about my work, I was holding delightful 
conversations with my dear mother, whom I 
would never let do any thing, only sit and sew, 
and read. 

My lover was away all day. It was only 
when twilight came and I stole by myself, that 
he would meet me. I remember the little bower 
[ used to go to, and where he came. It was set 
in such a lovely garden! something like that 
heaven full of flowers that I had scen in my 
dreams. And he would tell me of the world 
outside—how he had been laboring for me; and 
then he would sing and play upon the piano, 
guitar and harp; for he was wondrously gifted, 
this airy lover of mine. And he would gather 
flowers for me, and make a wreath, and when I 
did not wish him to throw it over my hair be- 
cause I was hemely, he would always say, “But 
you are beautiful to me.” 

I don’t think we ever met together in that 
sweet trysting place but he would say some- 
thing about my being beautiful, till I forgot, 
when in my little world, thatI was ugly, and 
that my hair was red, and my face freckled. 

I carried my world with me to my next place. 
It was not so hard, though there was a cross, 
fretful old woman to take care of, who always 
called me Stupid. 

“What are you dreaming about now, Stu- 
pid?” she would cry. “I never saw such a dolt. 
Go down and make me some fresh gruel, and 
stop your dreaming!” 

Stop my dreaming? Give up my swect moth- 
er, my tender sister, my glorious lover? And I 
smiled to think how impossible it was. I could 
bear cross speeches, rough usage, but my dear 
day fancies—I could not part with them! 





It is a year ago to-day, since I wrote the lines 
above. I have been reading them all over, and 
I hasten to sit down and say that it is all for the 
best—every thing. 

What if my birth was mean, and my child- 
hood incomplete and suffering? Have I not 
wings folded up in my soul? ShallI not sing 
of God’s merciful goodness in heaven? 

And besides that, my paticnt has grown kind- 
er and more gentle. My dream-mother has 
faded a little, and I am confounded sometimes 
to find this old, angular countenance of the 
woman I live with, taking her place. 

My sweet Bessy is still sweet, gentle, beauti- 
ful, and I often open my heart to her as of old; 
but Lam astonished—I say I cannot help being 
overwhelmed with astonishment, sometimes, 
when I think that my glorious and gifted lover 
has given way to plain Tom Williams. Yes, 
plain and angular, not at all acenstomed to the 
airy notes of music. I could laugh at the idea, 
with his square fingers!—but good, and great, 
in his honest, simple soul, that has such grand 
thoughts for the world, and such tender ones 
for me. 

Yes, Tom is the grandson of the old lady I 


have been taking care of, and who, not long 
Think of 


ago, adopted me as her dear child! 
that! As her dear child! 


And she is very glad that Tom fell in love 
with me, and says I have no idea how much I 


have altered, since. 
I knew it! 
only love me I should lose my ugly face. 


Ican see it myself—for there’s a light in my 
eyes that makes my heart jump with delight, 
when I look at myself in a mirror. Ah! I see 
love, love! and happiness there!—and whatever 
comes, I'll believe in Aunt Mercy’s words till I 


die: 
“IT’S ALL, FOR THE BEST.” 
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JAPANESE WRESTLERS. 


The Japanese differ from the Chinese and Hin- 
doos in the value they attach to athletic games, 
and wrestling is the national sport. Wrestling 
matches are, therefore, amongst the most popu- 


lar exhibitions. 


Each Damio has a number of professional 


wrestlers attached to his establishment, who 


like the gladiators of old, devote their existence 


10 trials of strength 


These men are remarkable for their muscular 
development, and they take a great pride in the 


size and strength of their limbs. They are at 


tended by servants, who wait upon them, hand 


them their fans, and dress and undress them 
for when they engage in wrestling they are al 


but perfectly naked; but this is not remarkable 
i a country where the men of the lower or work- 
ig classes throw off their loose garments the 


Moment they have any extra work to perform. 


Wrestling is not reserved for. the profession- 
but nearly all Japanese men exercise them- 


als, 


selves in it, and when the labors of the day are 


1 knew that if some one would 


concluded, arrange matches amongst them- 
selves. 

A circle is formed, the spectators squatting 
on their heels, and two antagonists step into the 
ring. First they assume the national attitude 
of sitting on their heels, then they each take up 
a handful of earth and cast it over their shoul- 
ders, and watch each other like a4wo cats intent 
upon a spring. 

Several feints are generally made before an 
opportunity arises of seizing each other. The 
great object of cach one seems to be to throw 
his opponent over his head; and when a skilled | 
wrestler encounters 2 novice, this is quickly 
done; in other cases, the contest continues for 
some time, the wrestlers exerting their utmost 
strength, and entwining their limbs round each 
other in their efforts to throw one another. 

But no ill feeling seems engendered, and there 
are no spiteful blows or savage looks, but the 
conquered and the conqueror part in perfect 
good temper. 

A succession of antagonists enter the circle, 
until all have exhibited their prowess or tricd 
their strength. It is not alone at matches that 
they thus exercise themselves. If two coolies | 
meet who have nothing particular to do, they | 
may be seen striving with one another; and in | 
default of a living antagonist, a strong young | 
sapling has been seen to serve as a substitute, | 
the wrestler putting forth all his strength and 
pushing against the tree, as if endeavoring to 
overturn it. 

This national characteristic is, doubtless, an 
indication of the greater vigor of mind and body 
possessed by the Japanese, and which causes 
them to present a strong contrast to the more 
enervating forms of ancient civilization met 
with in Asiatic communities. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward §. Ellis, 
CHAPTER X.—AT Bay. 
[Concluded.} 

Albert’s delight upon discovering that the In- 
dian he was on the point of shooting was Wau- 
shenga, and not an enemy, was almost too 
great to be expressed by words. He rushed 
down the hill at the top of his speed, and grasped 
the Indian by the hand with an eagerness that 
was quite in contrast with the calm bearing of 
his savage friend. 

“Where have you been?” he exclaimed, turn- 

ing to George. “How came you to go away? 
Why didn’t you come back ?” 
“T couldn’t sleep, I was so hungry; soI start- 
ed to find something to eat. Waushenga came 
along while I was hunting, and for a moment 
there was a good prospect of a fight, for I didn’t 
mean to be taken captive again, with a gun in 
my hand, if I knew it. But he knew me in a 
moment, and you never saw a happier fellow 
than I was, when I found he had made his ap- 
pearance. He shot this duck for me in less than 
no time, and I had to sit down with my mouth 
watering, and wait for it to becooked. Ishould 
have been after you in a moment or two, if you 
hadn’t found us. Come, take hold and eat. I 
never tasted any thing so good in my life.” 

Both boys were now in high spirits. They 
had good reasons for being. Their minds were 
relieved from apprehensions of danger, by the 
protection of their friend, and the prospect was 
that they would reach home before nightfall, 
under his skilful guidance. 

He sat on the ground, looking at them with a 
grave, absent expression of face, as though his 
thoughts were far away, and occupied in con- 
sidering most scrious and important matters. 
And yet no doubt he understood something of 
what they said, and enjoyed in his way their 
expressions of satisfaction and of confidence. 

Albert had been so absorbed by his eagerness 
to appease his hunger, that it was not until he 
saw this absent expression on the Indian’s face, 
that he thought of Waushenga’s son, who had 
been so seriously wounded by the panther. 
,| “I wonder,” he said, “where his’ fon is, and 
whether his wounds are healing.” 

“He must be better, or Waushenga wouldn’t 
have left him.” 

“But wasn’t it fortunate that we happened to 
-| put a bullet through that panther?” 
“Put a bullet through him? Why?” 
;| “Well, that’s a bright question to ask! Why? 
1) Don’t you suppose that very likely we should 
have been scalped before this, and Waushenga 
would have been the Indian that would have 
tried his best to get our hair, if we hadn’t killed 
the panther? Don’t you see he’s in his war 
paint? He’d have shot us with a better relish 
than he shot this duck, if it hadn’t been for the 





“That’s so. If he is our friend, he looks sav- 
age enough to eat us, and enjoy it, too.” 

“Yes; but we’re safe cnough now.” 

“Don't be too sure. Sh!” 

During this conversation Waushenga had ris- 
en from the ground, and now stood with his 
head bent forward, listening with the most fixed 
attention. The boys were just on the point of 
starting to their feet, when he made a quick 
motion for them to remain quict. 

They obeyed; but listen, as intently as they 
could, no sound that indicated danger reached 
their cars. 

Waushenga’s manner showed that he was 
troubled and apprehensive. Several minutes 
passed. The boys were motionless, and the In- 
dian hadn’t moved astep. Atlength he turned, 
made a quick motion for them to remain seat- 
ed, pointed with his finger steadily into the 
woods, and looked picrcingly in that direction 
for a second. It seemed as though he said, There 
is danger there, and I will go and sce what it is. 
Then he stealthily crept through the under- 
brush, and was soon out of sight. 

For at least twenty minutes the boys sat in 
their places, neither moving or speaking aloud. 
It seemed an hour to them. 

Getting out of patience, George exclaimed, 
“Let’s get away from here. It’s safer to be 
moving. I don’t see why he stays away so long. 
He may be up to some trick. You can’t trust 
these Indians, any way.” 

But Albert wisely shook his head. 

Just then the Chippewa made his appearance. 
So stealthily had he approached that he could 
almost have touched them before they saw him. 
He looked first at one and then the other, shook 
his head as if to warn them of danger, and mo- 
tioned them to follow. 

To their surprise he turned north, taking a 
course which led them away from home. Every 
few moments he paused and listened. Once or 
twice he appeared to hear something, for he 
changed the direction in which they were mov- 
ing, and used, if possible, greater stealth than 
before. 

By-and-by they again reached the creek, which 
had been the scene of so many of the boys’ ad- 
ventures, and into this he instantly stepped. 
Wading out into the muddy current, he turned, 
and instead of going down, walked up the 
stream. 

Even now, when it was impossible that their 
trail could be seen, the Chippewa moved with 
such caution and deliberation as to give the 
youngsters behind him no little apprehension 
of danger. 

Half a mile was passed, when Waushenga 
again stepped from the creek into the woods, 
closely followed by the boys. Not a word had 
been spoken during all this time by one of the 
party. 


hastily as if to take another direction, and then 


undergrowth. But it was too late. 
his own tribe had seen him. 


described, their former captor, Mattowack. 


to defend them if it was necessary. 


hand, and his tribe looked upon him as a bold 
ing to exterminate the pale faces. 
them as his own captives and for his own pur- 
interference from any of the tribe. 


to remain where they were. 
rapidly forward, evidently preferring to mee 


friénds. 


once commenced between the two. 
the boys could not understand their words, bu 


his captives. ‘ 


tagonists. 


tain his right to hold possession of the boys. 





bullet that saved his’son’s life.” 


Suddenly the Chippewa halted, turned about 


crouched down as if to conceal himself in the 
A party of 
At their head the 
boys saw, with consternation which cannot be 


Finding that escape was impossible, Wau- 
shenga boldly confronted the Indians, placing 
himself in front of his young friends, with his 
hand upon his knife, to show that he was ready 


Waushenga was a bitter hater of the whites. 
More than one, no doubt, had fallen by his 


determined warrior, who delighted in endeavor- 
Even now, it 
had not probably occurred to them that he in-| * 
tended to defend the boys because he was their | JOY 
friend, but because he was determined to hold 


He turned to the boys and motioned to them 
Then he walked 


the Indians at some distance from his young 


As he approached the party, Mattowack 
stepped forward, and a violent conversation at 
Of course 


as their former enemy at once became enraged, 
and in his fury repeatedly pointed to them, they 
felt confident that he was demanding them as 


No pen can describe the extreme anxiety with 
which the young hunters watched the two an- 


Waushenga exhibited more coolness than his 
opponent, but seemed fully determined to main- 


Mattowack’s words increased in violence, and 
he at length drew his knife, when an Indian, 


who was probably the chicf of the band, stepped 
forward and interfered. 
He turned to Mattowack and seemed to ask 
him a question. Receiving his reply, he turned 
to Waushenga and did the same. A prompt 
answer was given, and he then stepped back to 
the band of savages, who had been interested 
spectators of the quarrel, and addressed a few 
words to them. There was a moment’s consul- 
tation, and the whole band at once ranged 
themselves in such positions as almost to form 
a circle about the two antagonists. 
And now commenced a deadly struggle. The 
two Indians rushed upon each other with drawn 
knives. They struck and parried with great 
quickness and skill, and for a time it could not 
be seen that cither was wounded. Then, with a 
gasp of horror, Albert touched his companion’s 
arm and pointed to Waushenga’s neck, down 
which a stream of blcod could be seen running. 
But the wound did not affect the strength or 
cunning of his arm; for he dealt and thrust as 
fiercely and adroitly as before. 
First one retreated, then the other; their fixed 
black eyes blazed with hate, and their hideous 
faces, distorted with fury, made them look like 
demons. 
The conflict raged for some moments without 
any apparent advantage on either side. . 
Panting with their desperate struggles, they 
paused for a second to get breath, when Matto 
wack, with a bound like a panther, sprang upon 
his antagonist, bearing him almost to the ground. 
The boys thought their friend was lost. They 
could not now see the strugyle distinctly. In the 
excitement of the fearful conflict the savages 
had gathered somewhat closer around tlic com- 
batants; but in a moment or two the lads saw 
Waushenga, whose form had been bent almost 
to the earth, rise to an erect position, and place 
his knife in his belt. Mattowack was not to be 
seen. The struggle was ended. Ile had met 
his fate, and lay upon the ground wounded, 
probably dying. 
The chief now signified to the victor that the 
boys were his, and the party made preparations 
to take their companion with them. 
Waushenga was wounded. He hastened back 
to the creek, followed by the boys. There he 
washed his wounds, which, though serious, were 
not sufficiently so to disable him, and after a 
short rest he took a direct course for Mr. Sher- 
man’s cabin, the location of which he seemed 
to know. 
Our young friends had had a terrible expe- 
rience during the previous forty-eight hours. 
Their gratitude to their friend who had just 
saved them from captivity,—possibly torture 
and death,—was unbounded. They did what 
they could to show it; but Waushenga, al- 
though probably pleased with their expressions 
of regard and sympathy, did not return them. 
He was too much of an Indian for that—per- 
haps he was in too much pain from his wounds. 
He strode on through the woods, a rod or two 
in advance of the boys, using no caution, evi- 
dently eager to get them safely home as soon as 
possible. 
All at once he stopped, and signalled the lads 
todo the same. They obeyed, wondcring what 
new danger was now to be encountered. 
Waushenga advanced on tip-toe toward a 
valley-like depression, from which a curious 
confusion of sounds could be distinctly heard. 
After going a few rods he halted, drew the un- 
dergrowth aside, and cautiously peered through. 
Then turning his head, he beckoned the young 
hunters to approach. They did so, and looking 
through the bushes, their eyes were grected by a 
sight well calculated to make them shout for 


In the valley was a settlers’ camp. A dozen 
sturdy men, and several women and children 


poses,—to do with them as he pleased, without were gathered round a roaring fire, over which 
> 


one of the women was cooking food. 
their horses were picketed. 

Among the’group Albert thought he recog- 
t| ized his father, mother and sister. Waiting 
only long enough to assure himself of this, he 
gave a loud shout and dashed at full speed 
down the hill. 

His advent created a surprise, but no one can 
doubt that the meeting was a joyous one. 


Near by 


t| Mr. Chapland and his friends were on their 
way up the river, as he supposed to the cabin 
he had left. When told of the disaster that had 
befallen it, the whole party at once concluded 
to turn aside and visit Mr. Sherman, whose 
cabin was so near at hand. 

“We know the way,” said Albert, “and if we 
diln’t, Waushenga, there, would show us.” 

“Who is Waushenga?” 

“Why, he’s an Indian who has been our 
frie... and saved our lives; we'll tell you all 
about it, soon. I’ll go and fetch him.” 

But the Chippewa was not to be found. He 
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had remained long enough to see that the boys 
were in the company of friends and that there 
was no further need of his good offices, and 
then had taken his departure. 

Just as it was growing dark, the whole party 
reached the clearing in which Mr. Sherman’s 
house was situated. He received the large com- 
pany with true Western hospitality, and that 
night they all managed to find lodgings in and 
around his cabin. 

In the morning a survey of the surrounding 
country was made, and ended in the emigrants 
deciding to settle where they were. 

The Chippewas remained hostile for some 
time. Once or twice the settlers were threat- 
ened with molestation; but owing, perhaps, to 
their numbers and boldness, the peril was hap- 
pily averted. 

In good time a little village appeared; and as 
the new territory filled up with settlers, it swelled 
to the dimensions of a town, and at the present 
time is one of the most flourishing cities in the 
West. 

The Chippewas, sharing the fate of other 
tribes, moved further west, and disappeared 
from this section of the country, entirely. Wis- 
consin was admitted as a territory in 1836, and 
became a State in 1848. 

George and Albert remained the best of 
friends through life, the former marrying the 
sister of the latter; and the two youngsters, a 
portion of whose adventures we have attempted 
to give, were numbered among the most re- 
spected and influential citizens of Eastern Wis- 
consin. 
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For the Companion. 
A QUARREL AMONG THE VIOLETS. 

You would never have suspected the violets 
of being quarrelsome, would you? 

Those sweet little violets that purple the sun- 
ny banks in the warm days of May; those dear 
little lady-delights that hop up so bravely out 
of the cold ground as soon as the moist breath 
of spring tells them the long night of winter is 
past; and those royal pansies, in their cloth-of- 
gold and rich purple velvets, should be too pure, 
sensible and noble to have any dissensions 
among themselves. 

But in every one of those violets, lady-de- 
lights and pansies, there has been from time im- 
memorial a family quarrel, and [I am going to 
tell you about it. 

It all began as long ago, certainly, as when 
Noah and his family stepped ont of the ark on 
Mt. Ararat. I am not sure that the foundation 
of it was not laid before Adam and Eve left the 
garden of Eden. 

But this is how it happened. 

Mr. Violet was a quict, meek-tempered little 
man, very unobtrusive and affectionate. His 
first wife was a lovely young lady of much the 
same disposition as her husband. 

They lived happily together for two or three 
years; but one bright summer day, after she 
had given birth to two sweet twin daughters, 
with quiet, sunny tempers like her own, Mrs. 
Violet died, and her husband buried her in the 
woods under a huckleberry bush. 

Mr. Violet sorrowed for her a long while, and 
though his little girls were mere bits of babies, 
he dressed them in the deepest mourning; but 
when the twins were three or four years old, his 
neizhbors and friends began to advise him to 
get another wife for himself, and a second moth- 
er for his children. 

Now a great deal has been said in story books 
and in real life, too, against step-mothers, and I 
am sorry to say that some of itis true; at the 
sme time they are a much abused class, and 
where there is one who deserves all that has 
been said against them, there are three who are 
as kind, patient and faithful as an own mother 
could be. 

And here let me give a little piece of advice 
to any of you who, in the providence of God, 
have or expect to have a step-mother. 

Do not jump to the conclusion that you are 
ill used. It may be trying to you to have your 
own dear mother’s place thus filled, but remem- 
ber that it is also a trying situation to occupy. 

If you will resolve that there shall be no un- 
kind feeling through any fault of yours, and 
above all, if you will pray for God’s grace to 
guide both you and her, it is ten chances to one 
but you will find your new mother ready to do 
all in her power to make you love her and to 
give you a happy home. 

To go back to Mr. Violet, whom we left wip- 
ing his eyes on a spider’s web, while his little 
girls grew so fast that if it had not been for the 
fairy’s gift they never would have had dresses 
large enough to wear. 

What was the fairy’s gift? Why,it was a 
macnificent purple velvet robe, which a good 
fairy had given their mother, an] which a kind 


neighbor had made over for the children. 








Three good qualities it had which no dress of 
yours or mine can boast. It was always large 
enough for the owner, always in fashion, and 
never wore out. 

No matter how much the girls grew, their vel- 
vet always fitted them, and creased and soiled 
though it might be when they tucked themselves 
under their snowy quilt in the autumn, it al- 
ways came out as fresh and good as new when 
they woke up in the spring. 

Mr. Violet kept thinking of his neighbors’ ad- 
vice, and at last, finding a lady who seemed to 
be suitable, he got married again. 

It grieves me to acknowledge that the new 
wife proved to be one of the worst kind of step- 
mothers. She was a very proud, selfish, extrav- 
agant woman, and poor Mr. Violet had to work 
hard to maintain her. 

Her favorite material for dress was cloth-of- 
gold, though she often wore purple satin, and 
sometimes she bought velvet that looked like 
the fairy’s gift. Her twin daughters (for she 
had twins, too, after a while) had dresses simi- 
lar to her own. 

She went to all the balls and parties to which 
she had an invitation, and she rendered herself 
so agreeable there that all the gay young but- 
terflies said, “What a bewitching little lady 
Mrs. Violet is!” 

They would soon have altered their opinion 
if they could have seen her at home. That is 
the place to learn any one’s true character. 

If you must be snappish, snarly or surly, do, 
please, reserve your ugliness till you are among 
strangers, whose happiness will not be much af- 
fected thereby; but give the dear home circle all 
the benefit of your gentle, loving, self-denying 
moments. 

A much happier home would Mrs. Violet have 
made if she had followed such advice, but that 
is just what she did not do. 

Idle and vain herself, she encouraged her own 
daughters in idleness and vanity, while she made 
perfect Cinderellas of the older twins. 

Mr. Violet was, as I said, a very meek man, 
and his wife ruled him pretty much as she liked, 
but he did speak his own mind one day, and 
this is how it happened and what came of it. 

In the family sitting-room, where Mrs. Violet 
and the daughters were assembled, one even- 
ing, there were just five chairs and one little 
stool. 

Mrs. Violet put the two eldest girls on one 
side of the room, but she gave them only one 
chair between them. Her own daughters she 
placed on each side of herself, giving them a 
chair apiece, while she spread her voluminous 
skirts over the two remaining chairs, and so sat 
down. 

Just then Mr. Violet came in, and being very 
fond of his children, he began to remonstrate. 

“My dear wife, this is a little too bad! These 
girls are nearly as large as yourself, and ought 
to have achair apiece. You had better spare 
them one of yours.” 

“You impertinent, insignificant little man!” 
retorted Mrs. V. “How dare you dictate to me?” 

And then followed such a torrent of abuse as 
is not pleasant to think about, much less to 
hear. 

The end of it was, that meek Mr. Violet of- 
fered an humble apology for his conduct, and 
submissively accepted his penalty, which was to 
sit down on the little stool in front of Mrs. Vio- 
let and keep his feet in a tub of cold water. 

And there he sits to this day with his family 
all around him. 

If you do not believe me, let me tell you where 
to find the proof. 

The next opportunity you have to go into a 
garden where they grow, please secure a pansy, 
or, better still, an old-fashioned lady-delight— 
some call them “Johnny-jump-ups”—and if you 
can get a purple and yellow one, so much the 
better. 





The purple petals at the top you will at once 
recognize as the two Misses Violet. Pull them 
off carefully, and you will see that they were 
sitting on only one chair, the green sepal be- 
hind them. 





The two petals at the sides are their younger 
sisters, of course. If you take them off, too, 
you will discover their two chairs, one on each 
side of the one their elder sisters occupied. 





Then the broad petal at the bottom can be no 
other than selfish Mrs. Violet. Twitch her 
away, and you will sce the evidence of her self- 
ishness in the two chairs which were covered 
by her skirts. 


And now can you find Mr. Violet? He sits 
in the centre of his family, an insignificant 
thing in appearance, but a very important mem- 
ber of the household, nevertheless. 

You will find him generally dressed in an or- 
ange jacket, with a little green cap on his head; 
and if you will very gently pull away the little 
horn or tube at the back of the flower, you will 
see his naked feet dangling in the tub of water. 





Now do you not believe me? 
MOLLIE HASsTINGs. 
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THE LAST ENGLISH REFORM 
BILL. 

After the passage of the first Reform Bill in 
England, in 1832, it was declared by many of the 
Reformers, that nothing more could or should 
be done in the matter of changing the suffrage, 
or in modifying the system of representation. 

The measure adopted was to be final; and as 
Lord John Russell said it was a “finality,” he 
was called “Finality Jack,” a nickname that 
stuck to him. 

He was destined, however, to live to see another 
Reform Bill passed, which took the British na- 
tion far along the road that leads to democracy 
of the American pattern, the daughter becom- 
ing the mother’s teacher. Yet for many years 
it seemed that he was a true prophet, when he 
characterized his own work as a “finality.” 

From time to time efforts were made to extend 
the suffrage, but they all failed. It was not till 
thirty-five years after the passage of the first Re- 
form Bill, that a second found favor with the 
governing classes in Britain. 

For the ten years that preceded his death, 
Lord Palmerston was the most popular man in 
England, and for most of that time he was 
Prime Minister. Originally he was a Tory, 
which means a conservative, but he became a 
follower of Mr. Canning, and after that states- 
man’s death he turned Liberal, and was Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Min- 
istry of Earl Grey, who was father of the first 
Reform Bill. He became Prime Minister early 
in 1855, and from that time till his death he was 
the leader of the Liberals. 

He was opposed to further change, and no 
effort to effect it had any chance of success while 
he was at the head of the government,—though 
on some occasions, he so acted as to make men 
believe he would not object to a mild measure 
in favor of suffrage extension. 

Not only was he the chief of the Liberals, and 
Premier, but he had a strong hold on all Eng- 
lishmen, who are ever inclined to defer to a man 
of station and commanding character. His 
word was law, and the Reformers had to con- 
tent themselves with the reflection that, as he 
did not become Premier till he was more than 
seventy years old, he could not long stand in 
their way. 

They forgot that more than one Prime Minis- 
ter had ruled till ninety, or thereabout. Lord 
Palmerston did not last so long as that, but he 
wore well, and it was not till he was eighty-one 
that he left this life. 

A new Ministry was then created,—it was the 
autumn of 1865,—at the head of which was Earl 
Russell, the Lord John Russell of 1832, for he 
had been made a peer, and sat in the House of 
Lords, to which he had been sent by Lord Palm- 








erston, in the hope of getting him out of the 
way,-~“smothering him,’ as itis politely called. 





But Lord Russell is an “irrepressible” man, 
and cannot be killed politically, even by king. 
ness; and when Lord Palmerston died he re. 
sumed the leadership of the Liberals, and be. 
came Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone took the office of Chancellor of 
Exchequer, and had the lead in the House of 
Commons. 

The new Ministry resolved to bring in a Re. 
form Bill, and, as a new House of Commons had 
been elected only three months before, in which 
the Liberals had seventy majorit; , it was sup- 
posed the bill would become law without much 
trouble. 

But some of the Liberals in the Commons dis- 
liked Mr. Gladstone, and they resolved to haye 
him turned out of office. They durst not act 
openly against him, but brought up motions of 
an irregular character, which the Minister op- 
posed, but which were carried over his head, as 
all the Tories joined the discontented Liberals, 

In consequence of this the Russell-Gladstone 
Ministry was foreed to resign, and a Tory Min. 
istry, headed by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
was called to take charge of the government. 

This event, which on the face of it seemed 
likely to postpone Reform indefinitely, really led 
to its success on a larger scale than could have 
been had under the Liberals,—as we shall show 
in another paper, which will close our suffrage 
series. 

——_—_<+9>—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


DON’T BE TOO POSITIVE. 


’ By Una Locke. 
“It is Zed.” 


“No, itis Z.” 

“No, Edith, it is Zed.” 

“No, no, Miss Eliza, it is Z.” 

“No, my dear,” replied Miss Eliza, mildly 
yet firmly, with much surprise at Edith’s obsti- 
nacy, “‘it is Zed.” 

Little Edith still persisted the letter was Z. 

You would think Edith right, but an Eng- 
lish child would say she was very wrong, and 
Miss Eliza was right. They were both right. 
In England the last letter of the alphabet is 
pronounced Zed, and our way of speaking the 
name of this character, sounds as queer to the 
English people, as their way docs to us. Miss 
Eliza had just come from England, and she had 
never heard any one call this letter “Zee,” so, of 
course, she thought the little child was wrong. 

A little girl, named Lizzy, who had resided 
with her parents on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was at one time a scholar in England. She 
came, in her reading lesson, upon the word 
Massachusetts, and pronounced it as every one 
does in this country. ‘ 

“You are wrong,” said her teacher, “the word 
is Massa-kus-settes.” 

Lizzy refused to pronounce it in that way, 
and was punished for her disobedience. It was 
not very strange that the teacher did not know 
how to speak that Indian word, but perhaps she 
was alittle too positive. We, in this country, 
cannot, unless we are taught, pronounce right 
ly the Welsh names. I doubtif you can even 
pronounce the word “loch” as the Scotch do. 
We call it lock, but they do not. 

It is very well for us to remember that our 
way of doing and speaking, of dressing and 
of living generally, is not the only way. Other 
nations and other communities have very dif- 
ferent customs from ours, which are in them- 
selves just as proper as ours. And ours may be 
just as proper as theirs. We may both be right! 
Only don’t let us quarrel with each other, or 
ridicule each other. Let none of us be too posi- 
tive we only are right. 

You have perhaps read of the two knights 
who met by a statue holding a shield of which 
they both spoke; one calling the shield silver, 
and the other brass. Each knew he was right. 
Could he not see with his own eyes the charac- 
ter of the metal? And that obstinate, thick- 
headed horseman on the other side of the statue 
was basely wrong, preposterously short-sighted, 
or wilfully a liar. And so they fought each oth- 
er. When both were wounded and unhorsed, 
lying upon the ground, they found they we 
both right. One side of the shield was silver, 
the other brass. 


LEECHES ATTACKING TRAVELLERS. 

Of all the plagues detested by travellers, the 
land leeches of Ceylon are the worst. They ex 
ist in thousands, and though not visible when 
the weather is hot and dry, a smart shower 
brings them out of their lurking-places, and 
they lie in wait for the first passers-by with all 
the cunning of brigands. : 

Sir Emerson Tennant describes them as being 
about an inch in length, and as fine as a come 
mon knitting-needle;,yet they are capable bed 
distension till they equal a quill in thickness, 
and attain a length of nearly two inches. 
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They have the power of planting one extrem- 
ity on the earth, as if it were held down bya 
sucker, while the head is raised to watch for 
their victims. 

On descrying their prey, they advance by sem- 
icircular strides. Fixing their mouths on the 
ground, they move forward their tails, and so 
proceed, mouth and tail alternately, with the 
greatest rapidity, until they lay hold of the trav- 
eller’s foot, and ascend his dress in search of an 
aperture by which to enter. 

They are so flexible that they can insinuate 
themselves through the meshes of the finest 
stocking, and when they once reach the skin 
they ascend even to the back and throat, and 
fasten on the tenderest parts of the body. 

In these encounters the individuals in the 
rear of a party of travellers are sure to fare worst, 
as the leeches, once warned of their victims’ 
approach, congregate with wonderful celerity. 

Their size is so insignificant, and the wound 
they make so skilfully punctured, that both are 
generally imperceptible; and the first intima- 
tion of their onslaught is the trickling of the 
blood, or the chill feeling caused by the leech 
when it begins to hang heavily on the skin from 
being distended by its repast. 

Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp 
the ground with fury to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody tassels. 
Sir Emerson declares that he has also seen them 
hang like bunches of grapes round the ankles of 
palanquin-bearers and coolies, who, however, 
suffer no other inconvenience than the annoy- 
ance caused by the inflammation and itching of 
the wounds. The best cure is to rub the part 
with lemon-juice. 

These creatures are not confined to Ceylon, 
but are known also in the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, and in Batavia, Sumatra, Japan 
and Chili. The Ceylon species have five pairs 
of eyes, and their bodies are formed of one hun- 
dred rings. Their teeth are very beautiful, and 
amount to seventy or eighty in each set. 
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For the Companion. 
BABY TALK. 


Ralph Dwight stood at the window in the deep- 
ening twilight, watching the heavens. Sudden- 
ly a meteor, or falling star, shot across the sky. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he lisped; “see, they 
are lichting their lamps up in heaven.” 

“Lighting their lamps, dear?” 

“Yes, yes, look quick, and you’ll see one of 
their matches falling down, down—just as ours 
do, mamma.” 

Ralph’s little sister, Lulu, was the pink of 
propriety; a dear, docile, obedient little girl. 
Her mother left her a fortnight to visit her 
grandmother, alone. After she returned home, 
grandma wrote a letter to her mother. 

“Hear this, Lulu,” said mamma. “Grandma 
writes,”— 

“I never saw a better child than Lulu. 
er had occasion to reprove her. 
that she has any faults.”’ 

“Well done, Lulu!” exclaimed papa. “Why, 
what do you think of that?” 

“I am sure I am glad she thinks so,” was the 
modest answer; while face, and neck, even her 
ears, were crimson. 

Could ingenuity itself have invented a more 
unassuming, yet truthful answer? 

But Baby Gertrude was a lovely child. Only 
two years old, and yet as wise as a sage. How 
Ralph and Lulu did delight in her! One day 
she was sitting on the floor surrounded by a 


crowd of dolls, when she felt studiously in- 
clined. 


I nev- 
Ido not know 


“There! there!” she said, waving her dimpled | housekeeper’s desire to put things to rights, 
hands, “go away now, dollies, Gertie mus’ dit f 


her lesson.” 


It was her delight to help mamma wipe the 
dishes; but she never felt quite satisfied, because 
Mamma gave her so few. She would hurry to 
One day her | S0ul like a Christian, but is this not truly super- 


get her share, but all in vain. 


mother wiped over one of Gertic’s dishes. Tears 


filled the baby’s eyes, and her lip quivered. 


“OQ, mamma!” she said, “Gertie did wipe that 


Clean.” 


_ Only two years old, and yet grieved at the 
idea of not being trustworthy! May the rare 


trait grow with her growth. 


~~ 
<or 


Pp. P. B. 





THE DATE. 


There is no fruit that can be eaten so con- 
stantly, or with such impunity, as the date. It 
8 like bread, and is bread to whole nations of 

tals. And what a delicious bread, baked 

y the sun, and showered in profusion upon the 
earth, to be gathered and laid up for the future, 
er dry or in huge corbels, or pressed into a 
conserve, which, when cut into-slices, looks and 
fats like plum pudding. Immense quantities of 

conserve are imported from Egypt and 
N& into all the neighboring countries, ' honor.” 


eith 





where it is much prized, especially in the har- 
ems, where the women and children may al- 
most be said to eat it incessantly. 


To be out of bread, then, is “out of date” to 
an Oriental. 
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For the Companion. 
REBUKED. 

George Stephenson, the railway pioneer, pos- 
sessed sterling qualities of mind and heart. 
When a lad he was sober, steady, and industri- 
ous. His leisure hours were used for study, 
while most of his fellow workmen and compan- 
ions were frolicking or idling away their time. 
The following anecdote of this great and ex- 
cellent man teaches an instructive lesson, espec- 
ially to poor boys who are ambitious of success. 
Mr. Stephenson, like most men of solid char- 
acter, despised show, foppery and fashion. 
One day, after he had acquired distinction, he 
was accosted by a foppishly dressed young man, 
who wished to secure his influence in procuring 
for himself a situation. 
Mr. Stephenson eyed him doubtfully, and his 
sense of duty rising above his delicate feelings, 
said,— 
“You will, I hope, Mr. » excuse me; | 
am a plain-spoken person, and am sorry to see 
a nice-looking and rather clever young man like 
you disfigured with that fine-patterned waist- 
coat and all these chains and fang-dangs. Jf J, 
sir, had bothered my head with such thinys at 
your age, I would not have been where I am 


”» 





now. 

No. Had George Stephenson been a coxcomb 
in his youth, he would never have had the op- 
portunity of declining the offer of knighthood 
from Sir Robert Peel. 

Success comes of self-sacrifice. The golden 
sheaves of the harvest follow the sowing and the 
tilling. The poor young man who “bothers his 
head” about “fine-patterned waistooats” and 
“chains and fang-dangs” may write his name 
in water and behold the similitude of his des- 
tiny. 

There lives a man in New York who receives 
ten thousand dollars a year for editing a paper. 

“Ten thousand dollars a year?” 

Your eye glistens. Well, that man’s tailor’s 
bills during the dozen or more years that he was 
struggling for success, would not have amounted 
to enough to pay for the outfit of a Broadway 
swell, for an afternoon promenade. 

But what will the world in general ever know 
of the Broadway swell? Who feels or will ever 
feel his influence? Who will remember him 
when he is gone? 

As a rule, when you see a young fellow mak- 
ing a display of himself in a “fine-patterned 
waistcoat’ and “chains and fang-dangs,” you 
may safely say that there is one who has no fu- 
ture; he will never circle the earth with im- 
provements or with ideas. 

So if poverty will not allow you to shine in 
“fine-patterned waistcoats,” and “chains, and 
fang-dangs,” don’t whimper. You may come 
to something by-and-by—if you work for it. 

—_——— +> 
HOW THE CAT ‘“*WORSHIPPED.” 

One of the myths about Mohammed is, that a 
dove from heaven used to whisper revelations to 
him, which is explained by the fact that the 
great impostor owned a tame pigeon and used 
to make it pick wheat out of his ear, looking, 
of course, as though it whispered to him. The 
following is an anecdote, told by Goethe in his 
memoirs, which reminds us of the above story: 

When travelling in Italy he bought a colos- 
sal head of Jupiter, which he placed on a pedes- 

tal at the foot of his bed. Having left his room 
early one morning, in compliance with his 


which she always did in the company of her 
cat, he was called by her, suddenly, to come and 
view a miracle. Goethe hastened back, won- 
dering what was going on. 

“Look at my cat,” said the enraptured wom- 
an; “it is adoring the Creator. I knew it hada 


natural?” 

On close examination Goethe found that the 
neophyte had crossed its front paws on Jupiter’s 
chin, and was licking off all the oil which still 
adhered to the plaster after it had been taken 
from the mould. 

A VALUABLE WITNESS. 

“Did you see Pat Riley, the wild Irishman, 
from Rondout, steal the pig?” 

“Well, not exactly, yer honor, but I met him 
the day Widow Flaherty lost her grunter, and 
says I, ‘Hollo, Pat!’ 

“ *Hollo,’ says he. 

‘Aha,’ says I. 

*«O ho,’ says he. 

“<The blazes,’ says I, 

“ ‘The blazes,’ says he, 























SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 
For the best Illustrated Rebus...... $10.00 
For the best Poetical Puzzle.........$10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 

kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 
This offer will remain open until July Ist. 


All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 
be considered the property of the publishers. 





My 7, 14, 4is a su 


A common to 


cerer. 


into a meadow. 


ign. 
ing to eat. 


aching (a king.) 


2. Companion. 


5. Over-coat. 


4. He has pictures 


tance from which sugar is made. 
My 12, 20, 3, 19 are used in laying rails, 
My 17, 22, 18, 17 is a girl’s name. 

My 18, 18, 9 is a part of a box. 

My 16, 8, 1, 10 is an animal. 
My 21, 5 is a conjunction. 
My whole is the name of a house. 
CHARLES S. BOWEN. 


2. 


4. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
I am com’ d of 22 letters. 
My 2, 6, 11 is a biped animal. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in gnat, but not in fly; 

My second is in grief, but not in sigh; 
My third is in cloth, but not in silk; 
My fourth is in quart, but not in milk; 
My Jifth is in goose, but not in duck; 
My szwrth is in chance, but not in luck; 
My whole is a boy’s name. 

CHARLIE D. ADAMs. 





ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


L. @. 


WORD SQUARE. 


brella in dry weather 
rei 


1. A plant. 
2. We often do. 
8. We have done. 


6. 


I am a word of letters five; 
Take two away, and then 

You'll find (if you have counted ri 
That I am grown to ten. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. 

2. Is found in man and beast. 

8. The name of a distinguished musical composer. 

4. A prefix to many Scotch names. 
* 6. Ariver in France. 

The initials name one article, and the finals an- 
other always found in the Companion. 


Conundrums. 
What is the difference between a su! 
wizard? The one is a cupper and the other is a sor- 
Why is America like the act of reflection? Because 
it is a roomy-nation. 
When is a cow not a cow? When she is turned 


Why is an heir superent to a throne like an um- 
He’s ready for for the next 


Why is a hungry boy like a baker? He kneads 
someth 


When is your head like a monarch? When it’s 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Judy—Ape—Pond—And—No. Japan—YEDDO. 


8. Newfoundland. 


icked yours.) 
» (pie 6. Lo-c 


o-mo-tive. 
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“And that’s all I know about the pig, yer 





go0se.can, 
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A DANCER said to a Spartan, “You cannot 

stand so long on one leg as I can.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the Spartan, “but any 
a 


Snowe 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN Wonper-Lanp.—This is 
a reprint of a fascinating book for children, full of 
the most delightful and harmless absurdities, hand- 
somely printed on toned paper, and illustrated with 
| tifty-two capital engravings. Published by Lee & 
| Shepard. 

Dorry DrveLe aT ScHhoor.—In this volume Dot- 
ty begins her school life, gets lost in the great snow- 
| storm, settles several grave questions of conscience, 
| and is as charming and irresistible as ever. 

SoMETHING NrEw.—The copper-faced type for 
marking clothing, table linen, &c., is one of the best 
inventions for the purpose which we have seen. The 
impression resembles a delicate hand-writing, and 
| there is no possibility of the blotting and blurring 
| which form an objection to most of the stencils in 
use. For sale by W. B. Gorham, 15 School Street. 
Illustrated circular sent by mail. 

















PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 















These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to &@ PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 

The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 

We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. | 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 


L. A. P. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 
New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
on and a scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, sendin each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the p i or p i to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subsenber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names ot 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made b¢- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 
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. For the Companion. 


MEDDLESOME MEG AND THE SNAP- 
PING TURTLE. 

It happened one time, In the good town of Rye, 
There lived an old dame with a meddlesome eyo— 

Or rather a nose, a8 the sequel will show, 

That other folks’ business determined to know. 

She knew how much flour the A."s used ‘for bread; 
How many plum puddings a year the B.'s had; 

Which ate the most butter, the C.’s or the D.'s; 

All the marketing done by the F.'s and the E.'s; 
Just where, when and how Mrs. G. found the means 
To pay tor her carpet, her curtains and screens; 
The number of napkins and towels apiece 

That were used every week by H. and his niece; 
What was kept by the I.’s In each cupboard and chest; 
And which of his children J. treated the best; 

Where K. spent his evenings, and where Susie L. 

Got her necklace and rings, though she would not tell; 
And so on through the country, from A. down to Z., 
She knew what had been or was going to be; 

And this special virtue she chanced to possess, 

What she did not know certain she always could guess. 
No stone was unturned, no prying untried, 

Wherever an item of gossip might hide! 

But she went once too often, or to the wrong place, 
And, Cain-like, returned with the mark on her face. 


She knew her new neighbor and wife were away— 
The children she saw in the meadow at play; 
So, “now for a harvest,"’ said Meg to herself, 
“I'll know what is hid in box, closet and shelf." 
But the children, well trained, had fastened each door, 
And let down the curtains from ceiling to floor. 
Thus baffled, she turned to the shed with good will, 
To see if these people put bread in their swill— 
When, lo! to her joy, she espied there a churn— 
By the way, ‘twas an old, leaky, cast-of concern— 
“A hal" sald old Meg, with a sniff of her nose, 
“I'll find out by ‘his how their housekeeping goes; 
For | am quite sure if their churn is kept sweet, 
The rest of the house will be tidy and neat. 
If my eyes oft deceived me, my nose never did,” 
So saying, she thrust it straight under mhe lid. 
Snuff, snuff for a moment, when screeching with pain, 
She vainly attempts to withdraw it again. 
Alas, for poor Meg! it is easier quite, 
To get our nose into than out of a plight. 
At length she succeeds, but behold at the end 
A huge snapping turtle Is seen to depend! 
A creature the children had brought home in glee, 
And caged in the churn for their parents to see; 
Not liking his prison, nor wishing to stay, 

, He seized the first chance for his getting away. 
Away ran poor Meg, and in terror she cried, 
While the turtle clung too, liking vastly to ride! 
And thus he hung on till she fainted and fell, 
Then scampered away with her organ ef smell! 
And thence from that day to her life's latest close, 
From other folks’ business Meg kept out her nose! 


Now, old folks and young, all take warning, I beg, 
From the fate that befel poor old meddlesome Mega 
Though you may not meet turtles in every dish, 

You may find w your surrow far more than you wish. 


JENNY. 
———_— - ++ 





For the Companion. 
HETTY’S REASONS. 

We were all gathered around the gaslight in 
Uncle Grey’s bright, cosy parlor. He was read- 
ing aloud Forsyth’s fascinating “Life of Cicero.” 

Fanny was drawing; Susy was crocheting a 
Aovely little hood; their mother, sitting in her 
easy chair, with a happy, peaceful look on her 
savect, delicate face; while I, who had come 
from the country for a visit, was making scol- 
lops and eyelets on something of white cotton; 
it is of no consequence what. 

At any rate, we were all together, and the cold 
wind without made the scene within all the 
more cheerful, while the fire blazing merrily in 
the grate, kindled up the crimson carpet, and 
curtains and every thing else with its warm, 
ruddy glow. 

There was a delicate perfume in the air from 
two or three vases of lovely flowers, for Uncle 
Grey thought money well spent in making his 
home attractive, so that it was rarcly without 
hot-house flowers even in the coldest winter 
weather. 

I was thinking, as I sewed, how sweet and 
beautiful it all was, and how happy we were, 
when the door flew open, and our cousin Hetty 
Loring burst in upon us. 

A very pretty girl she was, to be sure, and I 
was quite stunned by her dress, with its loop- 
ings, and puflings, and furbelows behind and be- 
fore, and its myriads of fringes, and tags, and 
Darrow ribbons, aud the immense waterfall on 
her head, with the massive braid around it, and 
the coquettish little hat and feather. 

Uncle Grey quietly laid aside his book, taking 
the interruption in his usual sweet, placid way, 
while | was ready to ery with vexation. Hetty 
was full of talk, rattling away from one thing to 
another. 

“Such a splendid time as I had at the theatre 
last night!’ she exclaimed, at last. 

“The theatre!” said Fanny and Susy, with 
surprise. “Why, Hetty!” 

“Yes, I went to the theatre,” said Hetty, stout- 
ly, “and I’m glad I did. It was magnificent! I 


think it is perfectly right to go.” 
1 don’t,” said Fanny. 
“Nor I,” said Sue. 
Hetty looked quickly at Uncle Grey, as if she 
expected something from him, but he was silent. 


hesitation, “what is the harm of going to the 
theatre?” 

“My dear,” he replied, “what is the good ?” 
“Why, it’s the amusement,” cried Hetty. “We 
must have amusement; we should die without 
it; everybody needs it. It is overwork that is 
killing people or making them insane.” And 
Hetty closed her lips with the air of one who has 
made an unanswerable argument. 

Uncle Grey smiled, as he said, quietly, “Is 
there ne other amusement than theatre-going ?”’ 
“Nothing so exhilarating or so fescinating,” 
said Hetty. 

“O, I beg your pardon!” exclaimed Fanny. 
“Think of the concerts, and the lectures, and 
the picture-galleries, and the libraries, and so- 
ciety. There are a great many other things that 
are fascinating.” 

“Ah, but you never tried a theatre!” 
“I do not want to,” said Fanny. 
“Neither do I,” said Sue. 

“I’m sorry for you, then,” said Hetty. 
d8n’t know what you lose.” 

“Hetty,” said Uncle Grey, “this is something 
new for you. You never used to go toa thea- 
tre. You used to think that a Christian ought 
not to be seen there.” 

“I was mistaken,” said Hetty. “Since I’ve 
known the Fletchers, I've got a good many new 
ideas.” 

“Are they Christians?” said Uncle Grey. 
“Why, no—yes—that is to say—not exactly 
your kind,” said Hetty, coloring and hesitating. 
“They are very liberal Christians, certainly. 
They think it is a duty to seek amusement.” 
“It is a duty that is pretty faithfully per- 
formed,” said Uncle Grey, dryly. “Well, my 
dear, do you find that theatre-going helps you 
spiritually ?” 

“T don’t know that it harms me,” she replied. 
“It is a great objection to me,” said he, “that 
itdoes not improve one. Fine music, fine paint- 
ings and fine lectures are all means of culture, 
and innocent means, but fine acting is generally 
the reverse. J should enjoy as much as any one 
seeing one of Shakespeare’s finest plays finely 
performed; but if theatre-going be innocent, 
theatre-acting, as a general thing, certainly is 
not, and I would not encourage others in doing 


“You 


my own todo. And if theatre-going did not in- 


would injure many others, involving them in 
expenses, and gayety, and frivolous society, 
which would be their ruin. 
child, must you seek a doubtful pleasure, when 
there are so many that are innocent?” 


stupid,” said Hetty. 


the world needs to make it happier.” 
Susy, “though we never go to the theatre. 


the outside pleasures, too. 
any one could want more.” 


day need recreation.” 


their pleasure.” 


with the soft little curls in his neck. 

Mrs. Grey smiled. 
ty,” I thought to myself. 
ment comes every night in studying his Bible,’ 


tea was given to that. And I knew very wel 


found his sweetest comfort and strength. 


science. 


in the world. 


means something. There should be a differenc 


for himself. 


and you will have it.” 


> 


M. H. P. 








“Uncle Grey,” she said, after a moment’s 


Y., one day, a little girl was playing near 





what nothing would tempt me to allow achild of 


jure me, though I do not doubt that it would, it 


And why, my dear 


“There is a great deal that is innocent that is 
“I think people would be 
happier if they were gayer.” “Ah, Hetty,” said 
Uncle Grey, “‘it is goodness and not gayety that 


“Why, I am sure we are happy,” exclaimed 
Our 
home is so sweet, and we love one another, and 
we enjoy our work and reading so much, and all 
I can’t imagine how 


“Perhaps you don’t,” said Hetty, “but men 
do; business men who have to work hard all 


“IT am a business man,” said Uncle Grey, 
“and I thank God that I can say that my sweet- 
est and most satisf.ing recreation is in the so- 
ciety of my own family, and in trying to add to 


“And so you do, father,” said Fanny, eagerly 
dropping her pencil to stroke his cheek and play 


“We are very happy, Het- 
“Uncle Grey is too 
modest to tell Hetty that his greatest refresh- 


but J knew that the first, and freshest hour after 


what he did in the first hour of the morning, 
and the twilight hour at night, and where he 


“My dear Hetty,” said Uncle Grey, “my con- 
science must control me, and yours must cen- 
trol you; I have no authority over your con- 
But if you were my own dear daughter, 
I should say ‘Take care.’ If you belong to Christ, 
you cannot be too watchful against worldliness. | it. 
‘Love not the world, neither the things that are 
If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father isnotin him.’ That certainly 


A Userout Cat’s Tain.—In East Albany, N. 


well, when she slipped, and began to fall into 
it. But, fortunately, a cat was sitting on a log 
close by the well, and the girl grasped the cat’s 
tail and held on, screaming all the time, till 
somebody came out of the house and saved her. 
I think that this must have been a very small 
girl, or a very large cat.—Hearth and Home. 


<< .——— 


A “TAKING DOWN.” 

A contemporary tells the following good anec- 
dote of a “taking down” which an officer of the 
“Younited States Awmy” received in his pres- 
ence: 
We were travelling awhile since on one of the 
Sound boats, where we met, just after breakfast, 
our old acquaintance, John Barstow—Col. John 
Barstow, who has bought and sold more horses 
than any other man, it is said, in the United 
States. While we were exchanging the usual 
salutation of the morning, the sharp tones of 
the hand bell were heard ringing along deck, 
and the almost as sharp voice of the steward 
was heard calling to the passengers “to step up 
to the captain’s office an’ settle.” 
There were many passengers, and, of course, 
a@ great crowd gathered around the captain’s 
Office, each quietly awaiting his turn to pay. 
Suddenly a tall, robust young man elbowed his 
way through the mass of people up to the win- 
dow, and stretching out his money to the clerk, 
said, in a very loud tone,— 
“Take my fare, sir.” 
“What name, sir?” said the clerk, as he re- 
ceived the bills. 
“Capt. Victor Henry Digamma, sir—Capt. 
Digamma and lady, of the Younited States 
Awmy, sir,” was the reply, in a very pompous, 
conceited voice. 
This was rather too much for the horse-deal- 
er. He passed rudely through the crowd, and 
loudly addressed the clerk, while the captain of 
the awmy yet stood by. 
“Take my fare, sir.’ 
“What name, sir?” inquired the clerk, meekly. 
“Korp’ril John Barstow, sir—Korp’ril Bar- 
stow ard horses, sir, of the Connecticut milishy, 
sir,” was his answer, delivered in a most comi- 
cally pompous tone. 
How blank that army captain looked, and 
what a good-natured crowd that was immediate- 
ly after this answer, only those can understand 
whose imagination can picture reality. 
a 

GUAPUNG. 


In one of the excursions which Dr. Judson 
made while in Burmah, he stopped in a village 
on the river Selwyn. 

As he stepped on shore, he noticed a tall, fine- 
looking woman standing near the place of land- 
ing. He approached her, offering his hand and 
inquiring for her health. 

“Well, my lord,” she replied. 

Iie had time for but a few words more, when 
he was called back to the boat, and left her with 
his blessing. Never before had she received 
such courtesy from any man. Though a prin- 
cess, such was the degradation of woman in her 
country, she had been treated as a slave. 

Soon her brothers came, and she said to them, 
“T have seen one of the sons of God.” 

“Did he speak ?” 

“Yes; and he gave me his hand.” 

“Did you take the hand of a foreigner?” 
“Yes, for he looked like an angel.” 

The brothers took her home to her husband, 
who was the chief of the province. Me was very 
angry with her and beat her. 
That night she was called to attend a heathen 
ceremony, but she said,— 
“No, no. 


vented my husband from beating me. This man 
spoke to me kindly, and gave me his hand. 


Him. 


foreigner. Her praver was this: 


or Honorable God, the Righteous One! 


that I may know Thee who Thou art!” 


again making offerings to idols. 
«| missionary came to that village. 


ninedays.” Whatdays those were to her! 
beamed upon her. 
1] water of life were offered to her. 


come to Christ and find rest. 


two other churches soon sprung. 


its own pastor. 


soucht to win to Christ. 


word. 
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THE LION’S WHISKERS. 


width of the animals body; 





Ever since I was a child I have 
served Satan and Guadama, and they never pre- 


His 
God ,must be the God. Hereafter I worship 


True to her purpose, she began that very 
night to pray to the unknown God of the white 


“Mizhty Judge, Father God, Lord God, Uncle 
In the 
heavens, in the earth, in the mountains, in the 
seas, in the north, in the south, in the east, in 
the west, pity me, I proy. Show me Thy glory, 


This prayer she ocffred for five years, never 
At length a 
“She ran to 
him,” the narrative says, “and sat at his _ 
he 
»| had been groping in darkness, and now light 
She was hungcring and 
thirsting, and now bread from heaven and the 
She had la- 
bored and was heavy-laden, and now she could 


Guepuna, for that was the name of this re- 
markable woman, was the means, with the help 
ofa female missionary, of the establishment of 
a Christian church in Dong Yahn, from which 
This church 
was the first to build its own chapel and support 
Gaupung established the first 
district school in the province, and supported 
She labored much with the mothers to 
teach them humane ways of training their chil- 
dren, and all she came in contact with she 


Trace back this useful Christian life, and you 
e| will find its begining in a kind, Christian 
between Christians and the world, but where is 
it to be? Each of us must answer that question 
But if it perplexes and troubles 


you, ask our dear Father tly for light, The whiskers of the lion, like those of the 


common cat, are from point to point equal to the 
rom being con- 
nected with the nerves of the lips, they indicate 
through the nicest feeling any object which may 
present itself to the passage of the body; they 


would give warning to his prey if he were to 
attempt to pass through too thick a bush; and 
thus, in conjunction with the soft cushions of 
his feet, and the fur upon which he treads, (the 
retractile claws never coming in contact with 
the ground) they enable him to steal towards 
his victim with a stillness greater even than 
that of the snake, who creeps along the grass, 
and is not perceived until coiled around his 
prey. 

Strong as he is, the “king of beasts” lives 
largely by his caution, you see. The habit of 
feeling his way has made many a man a king 
among men, for one who knows “to a hair” 
what is before him and on both sides of him, 
certainly deserves the first success and eminence+ 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S FRIGHT. 
No situation more perfectly paves the way 
for a hearty laugh at the end, than that of two 
strangers obliged to be together and in mutual 
terror of each other. Nothing can be more 
comically uncomfortable than a couple of hon- 
est men eyeing each other askance an hour or 
two, when all the time “one is afraid and the 
other daresn’t.” 

Upon one occasion, Mr. Webster was on his 
way to attend to his duties at Washington. He 
was compelled to proceed at night by stage 
from Baltimore. He had no travelling compan- 
ions, and the driver had a sort of felon-loak 
which produced no inconsidcrable alarm with 
the senator. 

“I endeavored to tranquillize myself,” said Mr. 
Webster, “and had partially succeeded, when 
we reached the woods between Bladensburg and 
Washington (a proper scene for murder or out- 
rage,) and here, I confess, my courage again de- 
serted me.” 

Just then the driver, turning to me, with a 
gruff voice asked my name. I gave it to him. 
“Where are you going?” said he. 

The reply was, “To Washington. I am asen- 
ator.” 

Upon this, the driver seized me fervently by 
the hand, and exclaimed, “(How glad I am! I 
have been trembling in my seat for the last 
hour; for when I looked at youl took you to 
be a highwayman.” Of course, both parties 
were relieved. 
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DO YOU TAKE THE RESPONSIBILITY? 
The moral of the following anecdote is not 
bounded by its temperance application. Who 
cares to take the responsibility of leading any 
one into any wrong doing? 


A young man had been sadly intemperate. 
He was a man of great capacity, fascination and 
power, but he had a passion for brandy which 
nothing could control. Often in his walks, a 
friend remonstrated with him, but in vain; as 
often, in turn, would he in vain urge his friend 
to take a social glass. On one occasion the lat- 
ter agreed to yield to him, and as they walked 
up to the bar together, the barkeeper said,— 
“Gentlemen, what will you have?” 
“Wine, sir,” was the reply. 
The glasses were filled, and the two friends 
stood ready to pledge cach other in renewed and 
eternal friendship, when he paused and said to 
his intemperate friend,— 
“Now, if I drink this glass of wine and be- 
come a drunkard, will you take the responsi- 
bility ?” 
The drunkard looked at him with severity 
and said,— 
“Set down that glass.” 
It was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying a word. 
O, the drunkard knows the awful consequen- 
ces of the first glass! Even in his madness for 
liquor, he is not willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of another becoming a drunkard. 
<ieilenasseacaiNltea sie 

FUNNY SURPRISE, 

Everybody knows that the wind is a great 
rogue, when it chooses to be; but rarely, we ven- 
ture to say, was it ever known to perform s0 
shrewd a freak indoors or out, as in the droll 
“accident” related below, from the Concord (N. 
H.) Statesman: 

George Hough, Esq., was on a certain occa 
sion a profoundly “surprised man.” He paid 4 
note for money loaned him by George Kent, re 
turned to his office, opened the door of a shicet 
iron stove, thrust in the note, and sat down at 
his well-remembered pine table in all the com 
posure of an honest man when a debt is dis 
charged. In a few hours, however, Mr. Kent 
laid the note upon the desk of Mr. Hough, 0 
the censternation of that excellent man. It ha 
been carried by a powerful draught not merely 
through the pipe and chimney, but was watt 
over into Main Street, where it was found by 
Mr. Kent in as fair condition as when in his 
files several hours before. 

+o 


THE CZAR AND HIS BIBLE. 


The Emperor Alexander, when first he hecan 
studying the Holy Scriptures, put a cross belore 
each verse which he could not understand. 
These, at the commencement, were very numer 
ous, “But,” said the pious and now depart 
monarch, “‘on the second perusal many. a 
were erased, and since then, they are diminisi- 
ing continually.” 

————~e>—_—_—_——— 

A apy in New Jersey has a ton of childred, 

the ten segs ors two hundred pounds eact. 


The mother of this “large” family weighs two 





a| prevent the rustle of leaves and boughs, which 


hundred and seventy. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DRAWING CLASS. 

Ella, George and little Bess had been busy in 
the playroom for a long time—so long that 
grandma, sitting down stairs by the fire, darn- 
ing stockings, said, “What do you suppose those 
children are up to? They’re ’mazin’ quict.” 

And mamma answered, “Don’t say any thing, 
or they’ll all be down here before I get this 
dress finished. I peeped in at them a little while 
ago. Thcy’re having a nice time. 

And so they had been having a nice time. 
First, there had been a tea party, with Ella’s 
tin tea-set spread on a stool; and little Bess had 
been down to the kitchen and coaxed Bridget 
for “just one biscuit and just free cookies” for 
the feast. 

Next, there had been a wedding. The Em- 
press Eugenie, a smart looking paper doll, was 
dressed in her most magnificent garments, and 
stood up—by Icaning against Noah’s ark—to be 
marricd to Mr. Montague, an aristocratic young 
gentleman who had been cut from a fashion- 
plate. 

Mr. Montague’s back, however, was not very 
strong, and he seemed rather weak in the knees, 
80 Ella was obliged to hold him up while George 
performed the eeremony. It was scarcely fin- 
jshed before the programme was suddenly 
changed by a proposal from George to “hang 
Mr. Montague.” ‘Accordingly that unfortunate 
person was soon dangling by his neck from a 
door-knob. And now the children did not know 
what to do next. 

“Let’s have a battle,” suggested George. “I’ll 
bring out my cannon.” 

“No,” said Ella, “that’s too rough, and I’m 
tired. I'd rather have a funeral and bury the 
empress.” 

“I won’t come to it if you do,” said George, 
“and I’m the minister.” 

“Neever’ll I,” added Bessie, “ ’cause you al- 
lers make me do all the eryin’.” 

“Well,” said Ella, “let’s go and ask mother 
what to play.” 

So all three clattered down stairs to the sit- 
ting-room. 

“We want to stay here, mamma. 
us what to do,” said Ella. 

Mamma thought a moment. “How would 
you like to play drawing-school, with me fora 
teacher?” she said. 

The children thought that would be nice. So 
they brought their slates and pencils, and mam- 
ma told them where to sit. 

“Ella,” said she, “you may draw a house 
with trees behind it. George may make a boy 
flying a kite, and Bessie, you may make a girl 
with adoll. You must not hurry. Draw slow- 
ly, and don’t look at each other. While you 
draw, I will sit here with my work and tell you 
a story. Are you ready? Well, then,I will 
begin, 

“When I was a little girl I had a brother. 
His name was Cyrus. He was three years older 

than I” 

“Girl’s done!” interrupted Bessie, holding up 
her slate. 


Please tell 





They all laughed. “That’s very well for a lit- 
le girl like you,” said mamma. “You may 
make a whole row of them. Now I’ll go on 
with my story. 

“Cyrus was very fond of teasing me. He 
liked to make fun of my dolls. I had five dolls, 
hot nice ones, but I loved them very much. 
They Were of different sizes. Three of them had 
Wooden heads, the other two were rag babies. 
One day I had been playing with my dolls on 
the front doorstep. We lived in the country, 
— Thad been playing school. 1 played that 
of my dolis was naughty, and would not 
“arm, and L thought I would punish it. What 


George. 


ito tell the whitest lic; not to steal the smallest 


“Will you look at my picture, now?” said 
“Tt’s all finished.” 
“Yes,” said mamma, “you may bring it here.” 
This was George’s picture. 





“Yes; now sit down and make another boy 
as good as that. Make him looking on, and 
then print under it ‘Two boys and a kite.’ 

“Well, I thought I would go out in the back 
yard and cut a switch. So, leaving my five pu- 
pils on the doorstep, I went out into the back 
yard. But when I reached the gate I saw some- 
thing which drove the switch out of my head 
directly. It was the old black hen scratching 
right in the middle of my flower-bed. She had 
made quite a hole in the midst of my balsams, 
already. I ran and chased her away. She ran 
all about the yard two or three times before she 
made out to get through the gate. Then I went 
back to my garden to fepair the mischief. I 
worked there till the dinner-bell rang, when I 
suddenly recollected my dolls, so I walked 
around that way to take them in. But I see 
you have finished your picture, Ella. You may 
hold it up so we can all see it.” So Ella held 
it up. 








“You’ve all done nicely, my dears. 
keep the pictures to show to papa. He will be 
here soon. I must go now and sce about tea.” 

“But finish the story first, please,” asked El- 
la. ‘Did you find the dolls?” 

“O, yes, I found the dolls. But what do you 
think? Their heads had all been cut off—every 
one of them! I gathered up the five bodies and 
ran crying to my mother. ‘Mother, see what 
Cyrus did?!’ I said. 

“Cyrus began to laugh, but when he saw how 
badly [ felt, and after mother had talked to him, 
he felt quite sorry. : 

“He took the money from his little tin bank, 
one day, and bought mea nice new doll. But 
there’s papa. Run quick and meet him while I 
go to make the tea.” A. 


You may 
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DON’T TOUCH IT. 

“7 didn’t understand much of the minister’s 
sermon, this morning,” said John to his sister 
Mary, as they were sitting together in the twi- 
light. “He said, ‘Touch not the unclean thing.’ 
Did he mean we were never to touch any thing 
dirty? If he did I shall never be good unless 
I stop working in the foundery,’”’ and the poor 
apprentice boy sighed. 

His sister passed her arms caressingly around 
him. “No, John, he didn’t mean that; for we 
all have some dirty work to do. The unclean 
thing was s/n. And not to touch it, means not 


thing; not to get the least bit out of patience; 
not to forget the most trifling promise; not to 
be disobedient to parents or masters; not to do 
any thing which is wrong. 

“If we touch it once, it will be easier to touch 
it the next time, and the next easier still; and 
by-and-by we shall get so used to it that we 
won’t think about it”—— 

“Any more than I do when my hands are 
black; though, when I first went to work, it 
plagued me terribly. I understand it all now, 
Mary; and Ill try hard to keep the dirt all on 
the outside.” 
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A LADY whose family were very much in the 
habit of making conundrums, was, one even- 
ing, asked by her husband, in an excited tone: 
“Why are all these doors left open?’ 





it, Georgie ?” 









Widening of Hanover Street. 


IMPORFANT 
TO BUYERS OF 


CARPETS! 


Anticipating that our business will be 
interrupted while the widening of Hano- 
ver Street is in progress, we shall en- 
deavor to reduce our Stock by offering 
Goods at the following 


POPULAR PRICES: 


SCOTCH CARPETS, per Yard... 0 0cceee BOC. 
HEAVY COTTAGE CARPETS..............-45¢. 
HEAVY COTTAGE CARPETS, (Brussels Pat- 
TNGRAIN CARPITB. oc cccccccecesvcesccccese SM 
FINE WOOL CARPETS. .........eceeeee0002-90C. 
EXTRA FINE WOOL CARPETS, Bright 
Colors, warranted free from Cotton or 
er Saenennens Bees seeee 8110 






SUPERFINE WOOL CARPETS........... 125 

THREE-PLY CARPETS, (all Wool)....... - 160 

GENUINE ENGLISH BRUSSELS TAP- 
ESPRY......csceveee ececccecccccccccccs 1 50 


Oz Zs CLOTHS, 
2 to 18 feet wide. 


White, Checked and Fancy 
CHINA MATTINGS, 


Together with a large assortment of 


WINDOW SHADES 
AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Goods cheerfully shown. Orders by mail 
will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


Learnard & Hartley, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
134 Hanover St. and 78 and 80 Union St., 


20—2w BOSTON. 


The Pain Killer 


18 THE 


MOST POPULAR REMEDY EXTANT. 








THE PAIN KILLER is equally applicable and effica- 
civus to young or old. 


THE PAIN KILLER is both an internal and external 
remedy. 

THE PAIN KILLER should be used at the first mani- 
festation of a cold or cough. 


THE PAIN KILLER—don't fail to keep it in the house 
ready for use. 


= — KILLER is good for sprains and bruises. 
Try it. 


THE PAIN KILLER cures the toothache. 

THE PAIN KILLER is a favorite with all classes, 

THE PAIN KILLER will cure chilblamms. 

THE PAIN KILLER will cure cholera morbus. 

THE PAIN KILLER will cure Dyspepsia. 

THE PAIN KILLER is the great Family Medicine of 
the age. 

THE PAIN KILLER can be bought of your druggist or 
grocer. 

THE PAIN KILLER will cure the painter's colic. 

THE PAIN KILLER is good for scalds and burns. 

a Saw KILLER has the verdict of the people in its 


THE PAIN KILLER gives universal satisfaction. 


THE PAIN KILLER —beware of ImiTations and Coun- 
TERFEITS. 


THE PAIN KILLER is almost certain cure for CHOLR- 
RA, and has, without doubt, been more successful in 
curing this terrible disease, han apy otber known 
remedy,oreven the most eminent or skilful physi- 
clans. In tndia, Africa and China, where this dread- 
ful disease is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN 
KILLER is considered by the natives, as well as | u- 
ropexn residents in those climates, a SURE REM- 
EDY. 


THE PAIN KILLER—each bottle is wrapped with full 
directions for its use. 


THE PAIN KILLER is sold by all Druggists and deal- 
ers in family medicines. . 





PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Proprietors, 
78 High Street, Providence, R. I. 
380 St. Paul Street, Montreal, Canada East. 
20—2w 17 Southampton Row, London, Eng. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


Men and Boys Making Money. 


Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 








“I give it up!” instantly replied the lady. 


“MERRY MOMENTS.” 

A litle Comic Monthly Paper. for Boys and Girts. 
Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
Sketches, Amusing Poetry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 
etc. Only 10 cts. a year, in advance. NO UUM- 
Send vn your subscriptions. No specimens. Ad- 
dress CHLAS. SCRIBNER, JR., 12 East 38th Street, New 

York City. 15—8w 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—AND— 

SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 

THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 

GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 


The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Buttun-lloles, Eyclet-Loles, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 
Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds uv other can, 
Ce" Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 1354: Middle St, Portland, 
(up-stairs, first fluor.) 


8S. R. MARSTON, 
General Agent N. E. States. 
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Money Saved 


By Buying your Goods at 89 Court St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

All kinds of Merchandise sold at whplesale prices in 
any quantity. Orders from ten dollars upwards received 
and yuods sent to any part of the country. If you would 
save from 20 to 0 per cent. on your DRY GOODS, FAN- 
CY GOUDS, BOOKS, GLASS WARE, SILVER-PLA- 
TED WAKE, &c., &c., send for our Descriptive List, 
and give us atrial. Direct 
BOYD, TOWNSEND & CO., 

89 CouRT STREET, Buston, Mass. 
( 


1stw P. O. Box 069.) 





Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a New CaTaLoots, in which we 
print our very Lowest Pricts, and from which we 
make no DiscouNTS Ok DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons TUE VERY BEST 
Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
Lowest Prrces which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


: Rosewoop Fut Sizep SquakE Pianos, 
: 7 Octave, 

: WITH ALL MODERN DIPROVEMENTS, 

: Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


eee eeeense PeOee ee SUE RCOCECOCCOCOCEe Cee Teer erg 


Our reputation as the First MANUFACTURERS IN TNE 
Country being fully established, and the SurkRiokiItTY 
OF oUR INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the Vot- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
COUNTRY AND KUROVE, and the AWARDS OF THE ILGH- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the dif- 
ferent Ludustrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the PRICES upon our NEw List, our 
P1aANO8 will be found to be Tne Cnearest, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other Fixst- 
CLass MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discounts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
ForRTY-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS In every respect. ©ur rules are: NEVER 
TO SACKIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE Tv ECONOMY 
OF MANUFACTUKE. 

. . 
Cececccccccccccccccccecccccsccces evccccscece 
RosEwoop GRAND PIANOS, 7% OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 


Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1...0 Dollars. ¢ 


eeeeereeee 


Pree CU CET OCEUSOCEIOOS ICCC OOS ESET C eee) . 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmansiip, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Every Piao made by us is fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CIICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at- 
tention te the PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers, 

The SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 80 favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., 
19--7w4o3i 


246 Washington St., 
New York. Boston. 





WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per nunth, every where, male anu female 
to inuuuuce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMIL’ SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck. quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superio: manner. Il'riceonly $18. 
Fully warranted tor five years. We will pay $100 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mom beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastin Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulicd apart without teaving it. We pay 
Agents trom $75 to $2 per month and expenses, ora 
commission from whict twice that amount can be made. 
Adiress, SECOMR & OF PLETSBURGH, PA., Sf. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be impose: upon by other parties 
paimuny off worthless cast-iron machines, 0) der! he same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe oniv genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. l4-lRw 





WANTED--AGENTS to sell the American 
Knitting Macuing. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 





8. 
lar f Lowe Pxess Co., No. 20 Water St., Boston. 
12—20weop 


Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 14—htw 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. A 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopred. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our bocks unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ a MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 
From a Correspondent. 

In my last letter I endeavored to give the read- 
ers of the Companio. some idea of home life 
among the Germans—of the houses in which 
the people live, and of their customs, Much, 
however, remained unsaid. 


Breakfast and Dinner in Germany. 

I should add that in Germany breakfast does 
not assemble the members of a family, as in 
America. ‘Indeed, it is a very simple affair, con- 
sisting only of bread and butter and coffee, ex- 
cept on festival days, when cake is added. These 
are taken to one’s room, though I have often 
seen the school children eating their bread and 
butter while on their way to school, which here 
commences at eight o’clock in the morning. 

At dinner, which is at two o clock, the greet- 
ings of the day are given and received. Be- 
tween the soup, which is the first course always, 
and the coffee, which is the last, there is an inter- 
val of from one to two hours. 


German Cooking. 

To German cooking Tam now somewhat ac- 
customed, but I cannot commend it. Of the 
one hundred and fifty-six varieties of sausage, 
which are caten in different parts of Germany, 
I have tasted of only two. The Braunschweig 
sausage is said to be the best, but I have no de- 
sire to prove the truth of the statement by tast- 
ing of the one hundred and fifty-four remaining 
varicties. 

As for the cheese of the country, the odor is 
sufficient for an American. The butter, how- 
ever, is most excellent, though it has not that 
rich yellow color which is seen in our New 
England butter. 

Supper. 

Tea is at cight o’clock, and is very often taken 
in the garden; for the days here are longer than 
with us—one can see to read without a lamp at 
nine o’clock—and the evening air is much mild- 
er. Indeed, during the latter part of the day the 
people who have gardens live in them. 

Every garden has an arbor, or pavilion, as 
they say here; and when the heat of the day is 
over, and especially on Sunday, the house is de- 
serted for the cool air of this out-of-door resort. 

The Germans are fond of cake, and have many 
varicties; but I have not seen a pie since I land- 
ed at Bremerhaven. 

The bread is not home-made, but from the 
Dbakehouse, and is of two kinds—small rolls 
made of wheat flour, and black bread, that is, 
bread made of rye alone. 

The latter 1 have no doubt is healthy, but it 
has a sour taste to which Tam not as yet ac- 
customed. The Germans are very fond of it. 
With this, a piece of sausage, a little of the 


cheese of the country, and a glass of beer, for a 
supper, & native could not but be satisfied. It 
would furnish him with an evening’s enjoy- 


ment. 
Servants. 


The expense of housekeeping in Germany is 
much less than with us in New England. A 
good servant girl can be obtained, I am told, for 
twenty-five dollars a year in our currency; and 
far less privileges are demanded than by the like 


class amon us. 


These servant girls are for the most part 


| vant girls are somewhat peculiar. 


try; and certainly such service is far preferable | clergymen, standing on a platform over the cof- 


to that of their sisters, who work in the ficlds, or | 
carry heavy baskets of butter or fruit to market. | 

Politeness is one of the characteristics of a 
German servant, and you are as sure to havea 
good-morning, or a good-night, from her as from 
the members of the family. 

The regulations of the city in regard to ser- 
When a girl 
obtains a situation in a family here, she must go 
to the police office, and obtain a book in which 
her name and place of employment are written. 
If she leaves her place, the lady by whom she 
has been employed must write in this book a 
statement with reference to the maid’s service 
and character while with her; and the girl can- 
not obtain a new place without producing this 
book and again reporting to the police office. 

In this way a German servant girl is deprived 
of that power which servant girls in America of- 
tentimes wield with great effect; for if she does 
not give good satisfaction to her mistress, her 
character in such a position is gone forever, and 
there are others who stand ready to take her 
place. 

Washing Day. 
Among the household customs here there is 
one which I am sure will occasion some surprise. 
In a German family washing day does not occur 
once a week, as with us, but once a month, or 
once in three months, or with some once in six 
months. 
In the family in which I reside it is washing 
day once a month. Of course the day is an 
eventful one in the calender of a German family. 
With us it was duly observed last Monday, 
and a sight of the garden on the following day, 
when the clothes were on the lines, would have 
astonished any American housckeeper. 
It will be seen that the quantity of bed linen, 
table linen, &c., required by a German household 
—especially if the washing be deferred three or 
six months, as is not unfrequently the case— 
must be enormous. And this is the fact. I will 
not venture to give the figures, but any one ac- 
quainted with houschold affairs can easily make 
the computation. 
And herein is the pride of a German house- 
keeper. If she can show well filled closets of 
fine linen she is happy; but the housewife who 
cannot do this is poor indeed. 


Dowries. 
But in Germany a woman must not only be 
able to furnish her house with linen for a life- 
time, but if she would marry well she must 
bring with her a proper dowry. She may be 
lovely and deserving, but if her father has not 
gold she has little hope of ever marrying ina 
circle outside of that in which she was born—so 
great is the respect which is here paid to wealth 
and position. 
If one determines to disregard the prejudices 
of birth and fortune he is likely to suffer loss— 
not, to be sure, to himself, but in his estate. 
I am acquainted with a gentleman who had a 
rich uncle, from whom he would have inherited 
an ample fortune, had he not, against his uncle’s 
will, married the daughter of a poor schoolmas- 
ter in a neighboring town—a lady of much cul- 
ture, and of fine personal appearance; but she 
could bring the nephew no dowry. 
The uncle was inexorable, and the nephew, 
thinking that a good wife is the greatest fortune 
a man can secure, saw the property pass into 
other hands. 
Marriage Engagements. 
Among the Germans an engagement for mar- 
riage is considered very sacred. Indeed, in the 
German language the word which signifies a 
bride, is also used in speaking of 2 young lady 
who is engaged. An engagement is not only 
proclaimed in the churches, on three successive 
Sabbaths, but it is printed in the newspapers 
under the head of family news, giving the name 
and place of residence of both parties. It is 
usually celebrated by a festival, which is only 
surpassed by the wedding festival itself. 
A Funeral Procession and Service. 
But death comes to their households as to our 
own. While I was taking a walk afew morn- 
ings since I met a funeral procession. It was 
the funeral of a teacher who a week before had 
been in his school-room. In a moment, as it 
were, he had been cut down, and now a long 
procession of men and-boys were on their way 
to his grave. With them were four clergymen 
in long black robes, velvet caps, and wide, 
ruffied white collars. Following the long line 


horses, and after it five empty carriages. 
I joined the procession and accompanied it 


the city. 





daughters of the peasants who live in the coun- 





of mourners came the hearse drawn by four 


to a churchyard outside of one of the gates of 


The services at the grave were introduced by 


fin, which, on the arrival of the procession, had 

been lowered into the grave, delivered a brief 

address. He spoke with much feeling and elo- 

quence, and I saw the tears glistening on many | 
acheek as he rehearsed the virtues of the de- 

parted. 

He then offered a short prayer, at the conclu- 

sion of which another hymn was sung. Then 

the preacher threw into the grave three shovels 

of dirt, repeating slowly the words, “Dust to 

dust,” &c. 

A young man, evidently a son of the deceased, 

next approached the grave, and with deep emo- 

tion followed the preacher’s example. Others, 

evidently near friends, likewise mingled dust 

with dust. And then one by one the mourners 

quietly withdrew, and returned from the abode 

of the dead to the abode of the living. 
Braunschweig, Germany. 
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LUNCH TIME. 


Four little robins lay together in a bunch, 
They lifted up their voices, and sang a song of lunch. 
he bees are all a humming, and the locusts are a drum- 


H. 8. B. 





ming, 
And it’s time the lunch was coming, 80 come right away. 
Three breakfasts you must get us, three dinners you must 
set us, 
And after that must let us sup thrice every day. 
But lunch must come between, 
Or want will make us lean. 
We have a gentle mother, and there comes around 
another, 
But, dear me, what a bother, if they don’t come soon. 
When we hear a little thing, we think it is a wing, 
And our mouths open swing, and lunching is our tune. 
But it bes ends in sobbings, and little inward throb- 
pings, 
For we are hungry robins, four in a bunch. 
And all we know is eating, and the pleasure of your 


grecting, 
Or lying here repeating, Lunch, lunch, lunch ! 
Young folks’ News. 
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THE ROOSTER THAT “SPOKE ENG-. 
LISH.”’ 

The exceedingly naive and natural exclama- 
tion of the lady in the little incident below pret- 
tily illustrates the effect of familiar sounds and 
voices in strange places and strange lands. A 
tone often seems as articulate as actual speech 
to a homesick wanderer, who recognizes in it 
something that is like home. An English trav- 
eller, on visiting the capital of Poland, writes: 


Ours were the only English names on the reg- 
ister of the hotel, the largest in Warsaw. We 
called at another hotel and not an English name 
was there, and during the three days we were in 
Warsaw, we did not hear a word of our tongue 
except when we ourselves spoke. We were not, 
however, as much disturbed by this as the lady 
was in Paris, who was out of all patience and 
spirits hearing nothing but French:+day after 
day. One morning she heard a cock crowing, 
and exclaimed, “Well, I’m thankful there’s 
semebody who speaks English.” 
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SAVED HIS WHIPPING. 


A little urchin seven or eight years old, in 
one of our schools where a Miss Blodgett was 
teacher, composed the following and wrote it 
on his slate at prayer time, to the great amuse- 
ment of the boys: 

‘A little mouse ran up the stairs, 
To hear Miss Blodgett say her prayers.’’ 


The teacher discovered the rhyme and called 
out the culprit. For a punishment she gave 
him his choice, to make another rhyme in five 
minutes, or be whipped. So after thinking and 
thinking, and scratching his head till his time 
was nearly out, and the teacher was lifting the 
stick in a threatening manner, at the last mo- 
ment he exclaimed,— 

‘‘Here I stand before Miss Blodgett; 

She’s going to strike, and I’m going to dodge it.” 


He was sent to his seat. 








“Papa,” said Tommy, the other day, “‘is it a 
sin to change one’s mind ?” 

“Well, no, my boy; why do you ask?” 

“O, you know,”’ replied the five-year-old, “I 
was to be a doctor.” 

m yes, [remember,” said the father. “What 
then?” 

“Well, if you please, I think now that I'd 
rather be a candy store!” 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know the name 
of the tune which was “played upon the fecl- 
ings,” and also if the “cup of sorrow” has a 
saucer. The same inquisitor would like to 
know if the “light of other days” was gas or 
electricity. Also, -if the girl who “clung to 
hope” had not a slippery hold, and did not get 
| fatigued by the “exercise of forbearance.” 


A YANKEE farmer is endeavoring to discover 
a plan to extract the beats from musical compo- 
sitions. He states that they are worth trying 
for, as in some cases, it only takes two to fill a 
measure. 


“NEHEMIAH, compare the adjective ‘cold,’” 
said a schoolmistress to her head boy. 
“Positive cold, comparative cough, superla- 
tive coffin,” triumphantly responded Nehemiah. 


A FLOWER sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, 
links you with nature and innocence, and is 
something to love. 


“QO, ror a thousand tongues,” said a little 
urchin who had crawled inside a huge sugar 


DOCTOR SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM challenges 
competition. It has alargersale in New England than 
any other manufactured medicine for Bowel Com- 
plaints. It has repeatedly cured when a regular physi- 
cian has given up the case as hopeless. Jt will cure, 





HAVE YOU A COUGH, Cold, Pain in the Chest, or 
Bronchitis? In fact, have you the premonitory symp- 
toms of the “insatiate archer,"’ Consumption? If so, 
know that relief is within your reach in the shape of Dr. 
Yistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, which, in many cases 
where hope had fled. has snatched the victim from the 
yawning grave. 


New Publications 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 








Home Life Series. 
By Mrs. MADELINE LESLIE. Anew edition. Four 
volumes. l2mo. Cloth. Per vol.... ...+... eeesed $1 50 

1. CORA AND THE Doctor; or, Revelations of 

a Physician's Wite. 

2. THE CouRTESIES OF WEDDED LIFE. 

3. THE HoUSEHOLD ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 

4. Now AND FOREVER. 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Dorvs CLarke. 12mo. Tinted paper.. 1 25 


The True Woman. 
A Series of Discourses, by Rev. J. D. Futon, Pas- 
tor of the Tremont Temple, Boston. léimo. Pa- 
per, Oc; Clothe. ....... cece sceccesessscececceceee 10 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 


By Rev. W. Barrows, D. D. 12mo, Iilustrated. 
‘A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 

Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 

experience of ‘The General,"’ a well-known West- 

ern character. 

Real and Pretended Christianity. 

The Controversy between Real and Pretended 

Christianity. An Essay by Rev. L. L. TOWNSEND. 
smo. Paper, 25c; Cloth........ © ececccccoceccess 6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Dr. Howell’s Family. 

sy Mrs. H. R. Goopwin, author of “Madge.” 
Heme. CIR. .ccccccccccccccccce cece 
Hillsboro’ Farms. 

By Sornre Dickinson Coss. 12mo. Cloth..... 150 
Sydnie Adriance ; 

Or, Trying the World. By Miss DovGuas........ 150 


Rosamond Dayton. 


By Mrs. H. C. Garpner. 12mo. Cloth........... 150 


Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons; 
Ann, Sarah, and Emily. 
With Portraits. l2mo0...........ccoccee 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 


Edited by J. CLEMENT. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. SIGOURNEY. Illustrated. ]2mo.............. 150 


Life of Christ and His Apostles. 

By Rev. J. FLEETWOOD. With an Introduction by 

Prof. SEAGAR. Llustrated. l2mo wieeeacoes ow Ta 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

From this world to that which is to come. 
2 


With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo..... 1 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


35 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 
—aT— 
Boston. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hartford, Coun. York, Pa. 
Newbern, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, 0. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, Mass. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Illus- 

trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston. 


l4—iw 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Halifax, U. 8. 
New York. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia. 








‘ Paul Revere’s Famous Ride, 
That saved the lives of Hancock and Adams; ROUGH 
AND READY, Alger’s new and splendid story; with 
these and other attractions, who wonders that 
The Schoolmate 

is rapidly gaining new subscribers to the cheapest and 
best juvenile magazine. 

Only $150 a year; single numbers 15 cts. 
ral club rates; have you scen them? 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 
A TNA 


And the libe- 





Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straght 
Needle, Simple, Durable P:ac- 
tieal, Adjus‘able, We have four 
sizes, adapted for manufactue 
rers’ use, besides our new “4BE 


SEWING 
NA IMPROVED" FAMILY Ma- 
MACHINE. = | curse. 


AGENCY FOR N. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 
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a hymn sung by the boys. Then one of the! hogsb 


ead. 


H. S. WILLIAMS. Agent. 
GF Agents wanted. 13 
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